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THE SISTER. 


BY CLUSKEY CROMWELL. 





She never knew that music soft and sweet— 
The patter of a little baby’s feet; 
She never knew the world of joy and bliss 
That lingers in a husband’s tender kiss ; 
She never knew the sorrow and the woe 
Of losing light from eyes whose radiant glow 
Was all her sun! 

She lives in vain, you say? 
If, then, to live in vain is day by day 
To go among the lowly and the poor, 
A ray of sunshine to each darkened door; 
To soothe with gentle words and gentle touch 
Wretches who sinned, and sinned to suffer much; 
To be the link that joins a weary life 
To God; to be the comforter of strife; 
To be the soothing balm for every pain; 
Then that grand woman truly lives in vain. 

— The Republic. 


Oe 


PROFESSOR FAWCETT. 


The Woman Suffrage movement in Eng- 
land has lost its most conspicuous and 
noticeable figure, among men at least, in 
the death of Professor Fawcett. In con- 
nexion with his accomplished wife, Milli- 
cent Garrett Faweett, he had written and 
talked in its behalf for many years. ‘Their 
joint essays upon this and other public 
questions are well known; and his mighty 
voice and imposing presence were always 
at the service of this and other reforms, in 
Parliament. His advocacy of higher edu- 
cation for women was also most efficient ; 
and after he became Postmaster General 
he did much to enlarge the sphere of their 
employment in that great department. 
And there was something so utterly indi- 
vidual about him; he was so far removed 
from the merely correct and conventional 
Englishman of our faney that he stands 
out in memory not as a type of this or that, 
but as something more interesting than a 
type, a personality,—a wholly unique and 
individual man. 

I had the pleasure of meeting Professor 
Faweett twice at his own house; once at 
lunch in May, 1872, and again at dinner in 
May, 1878; he having during this interval 
removed his residence and enlarged his 
domicile. The impression on seeing him 
led into the room by his fair little wife was 
that of a blinded ‘Titan, so imposing and 
overpowering his aspect. His height was 
colossal, he ranked in this respect with 
Thackeray and Charles Sumner; and he 
had a voice mightier than the two combin- 
ed. It seemed as if all the vigor and self- 
assertion of the man’s life had been con- 
centrated, after his eyes were lost, in these 
powerful tones. His very blindness seem- 
ed to enhance his strength of utterance; 
when he had anything to say, he simply 
said it, and all’else was drowned; as he 
saw nothing, he paid no attention to any 
interference. ‘There was no discourtesy, 
no unwillingness to hear interruptors, but 
not noticing them, hetalked on. His mind 
was so rich, his knowledge so immense, 
his vitality so overpowering, that it was 
simply impossible for him to take any 
but the conspicuous part that was his 
by right. When he asked a question, he 
courteously heeded the answer, but when 
he began in his turn, he went on. Yet 
this busy and vehement giant was held 
ina leash by one quiet woman; their ex- 
istence seemed identified; at a whisper 
from her, he paused; and his appeals to 
her, for the largest and smallest things, 
were as absolutely trustful as those of an 
only child. ‘Milly! where is that book? 
Milly! where are my spectacles?”  In- 
stantly the book was placed in his hand; 
or the spectacles—worn only to conceal 
his sightless eyes—were put within his 
reach; and the copious stream of sonorous 
talk was scarcely broken. It cost one an 
effort to realize that this close tie, seem- 
ingly so unequal, was in reality the most 
absolute and equal intellectual companion- 
ship; and that the feminine hand that 
brought the book had also helped to write 
it; and had prepared the ‘*Manual of Po- 
litical Economy” used in so many of our 
schools. 

Professor Fawcett’s hair and eyes were 
dark, his features large, his face strong 





and benignant rather than handsome. In 
Parliament, when in the Opposition, he 
tormented Lord Beaconsfield with his per- 
plexing questions, and was once compared 
by him to “the Catechism after the Second 
Lesson.”” When he made a speech he was 
charged with being merciless in his ampli- 
tude of statement, inundating with his 
torrent of speech that Parliamentary audi- 
ence whose greatest dread was always of 
being bored. But when the Liberal party 
came in again, and he had charge of the 
Postoftice, the administration was always 
giad of his extraordinary power of detailed 
statement. He was surpassed only by 
Gladstone in the prolonged and methodi- 
eal array of facts and figures; but while 
Gladstone could use notes, Fawcett was 
blind. Yet he never faltered for a fact, or 
lost the thread of an argument; and in his 
administrative capacity he introduced and 
sarried, by his own sole weight, some very 
important improvements. He was long 
professor of Political Economy in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge; and exhibited that 
combination of scholarship and public of- 
fice so rare among ourselves. Even in his 
physical habits he showed his fearless and 
robust nature, not merely cultivating the 
quiet pursuits of the angler, but ‘triding to 
hounds” in fox-hunting. 

‘The last time I was at bis house I met as 
fellow-guests Mr. Frederick Harrison, the 
well-known positivist writer; and Mr Hill, 
of the London Daily News. ‘Their wives 
were also present, and Miss Helen ‘l'aylor, 
the adopted daughter of Stuart Mill,—the 
only woman I inet in England who seemed 
to be habitually treated as an equal by intel- 
lectual men. I remember noticing that she 
was more sanguine than either of the gen- 
tlemen present both as to Woman Suffrage 
and the growth of democratic sentiment in 
English society; though all agreed that if 
the French republic lasted ten years, these 
democratic tendencies would receive a 
powerful support. I remember, too, that 
she differed from the others in their opin- 
ion that women were naturally more relig- 
ious than men, she holding it to be mainly 
a matter of training. She was also the only 
one of the party who knew much of the 
Woman Suffrage movement in the United 
States, though Professor Fawcett did not 
say to me in 1878, as he did in 1872, ** Wen- 
dell Phillips and Horace Greeley are both 
advocates of Free Love, are they not?” In- 
deed, at that earlier visit, I had hard work 
to.convince him of the contrary. 

T. W. H. 
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INDIANA WOMEN IN FAIR AND EXPOSITION, 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 
Nov. 10, 1884. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Allow me to correct an item in your issue 
of Nov.1, and give credit where credit is 
due. Itis Mrs. A. M. Noe, of this city, not 
myself, who is at the head of the depart- 
ment of woman’s work from Indiana, at the 
New Orleans Exposition. Lam simply serv- 
ing as a comunittee to collect certain work 
for the exhibit. Mrs. Noe was appointed 
commissioner for this State by Governor 
Porter, about three weeks ago, and has held 
public meetings, appointed soliciting com- 
mittees, and taken every possible measure 
to collect a creditable exhibit. She isa 
woman of enterprise and executive ability, 
and has a commendable habit of pushing 
her plans and labors to ultimate success. 
It is perhaps unnecessary to add that Mrs. 
Noe is a woman suffragist. A few days 
ago, Mrs. Mary 8S. Judah, of this city, was 
also appointed commissioner. 

We are rather proud of the fact that In- 
diana was the first State establish a 
woman's department at a Slate Fair under 
the management of women, and a brief 
account of what has been done in that di- 
rection may be of interest to your readers. 
In September, 1878, the idea of such a de- 
partment was conceived by myself, and the 
plan suggested to Mrs. Mary E. Haggart, 
who at once took steps to put it into exe- 
cution. A public meeting of women was 
salled, the matter presented, and an or- 
ganization effected, with Mrs. Haggart, 
president, and Miss Mary D. Naylor, sec- 
retary. 

We worked energetically and to such 
purpose that, when the Fair opened a month 
later, the collection of woman's work far 
exceeded all previous exhibits in extent 
and variety, and the woman’s department 
proved such an attraction and success that 
its permanency was assured. 

Since then, the department under the 
management of the Woman’s State Fair 
Association has been one of the most prom- 
inent features of the fair, has constantly 
grown and improved, and has been the 
means of encouraging new branches of 








work for women, of opening additional op- 
portunities, and of securing a better recog- 
nition of woman’s industrial value. Mrs. 
Haggart served as president until last Jan- 
uary, when she was succeeded by Mrs. A. 
M. Noe. Miss Naylor served as secretary 
until January, 1881, when I was elected to 
the position. of which I still have the re- 
sponsibility and honor. 

At first the woman's department was in- 
cluded in the ‘‘textile fabric’ department, 
with one of the gentlemen of the State 
Board of Agriculture as Superintendent; 
but for three or four years past, it has 
been a distinct department with our presi- 
dent as superintendent. She is so an- 
nounced in the premium list, and is in- 
vested with the responsibility and authori- 
ty belonging to the gentlemen superinten- 
dents. She is required to make a report 
at the annual meeting of the State Board 
of Agriculture, as are the other superinten- 
dents, and her report is published and her 
recommendations duly considered. as are 
the other reports and recommendations. 
As president of our Association’ she is re- 
ceived as a delegate to the annual meeting 
of the State Board of Agriculture with all 
delegate privileges except voting, the pre- 
cise footing on which the presidents of the 
Wool Growers’ and other State industrial 
associations are received. 

The first year, the ladies who worked up 
and arranged the woman’s department 
were tendered a cordial vote of thanks by 
the State Board of Agriculture—that and 
nothing more. ‘The second year, upon so- 
livitation, $100 were appropriated to Miss 
Naylor as secretary, the other ladies ren- 
dering service gratuitously. The third 
year, all were paid according to length of 
time engaged, and now our president re- 
ceives for her work as superintendent the 
same per diem as do the other superinten- 
dents, and all the other ladies are fairly 
compensated for their work. 

At first, the gentlemen of the State 
Board of Agriculture were exceedingly 
doubtful regarding the ability of women 
to deal with the public and with trouble- 
some and dishonest exhibitors, or to trans- 
act business invoiving expend**ares. Grad- 
ually, through acquaintance and experi- 
ence with our women workers, they have 
empowered the president and executive 
board of our association to revise the pre- 
mium list, to select awarding committees, 
to employ help, to purchase supplies, to 
contract for and superintend carpenter 
work and other improvements, to rent 
space, to make and enforce special rules, 
—in brief, to transact all business pertain- 
ing to the woman’s department; and some 
of them are now suggesting that the wom- 
an’s association take charge of the entire 
second floor of the building next year, a 
work that would bring the wemen into 
business relations with nearly all the mer- 
chants in the city. 

Nor is this all. The gentlemen fre- 
quently consult the ladies with reference 
to other departments and to the general 
management. In the two organizations 
that feeling of distrust, jealousy, and an- 
tagonism, difficult to describe, yet so 
strongly felt by men and women, when 
they first attempt to co-operate in public 
work, and which is the natural result of 
the superior opportunity of the one sex 
and the long subjection of the other. is 
very largely outgrown. 

At the last annual meeting of the State 
Board of Agriculture the writer presented 
a paper on “The Industrial Progress of 
Woman.” Never before had a woman been 
honored with a place on the published 
programme, but the courtesy will doubt- 
less be repeated. 

At many of the county fairs in this State, 
women’s departments have been establish- 
ed, and the co-operation of women sought 
in the fair management. It will be readi- 
ly seen that the effect of the work of the 
Indiana Woman's State Fair Association 
has been far-reaching, and that it has been 
an influence for the development and edu- 
cation of both men and women. 

It is a matter of general regret among 
those interested, that our women commis- 
sioners to New Orleans were not appointed 
months ago. With proper effort and sufti- 
cient time, Indiana women could collect 
and send a magnificent exhibit ; as it is, we 
are doing the best we can to make it cred- 
itable, but there will be numerous defi- 
ciencies directly attributable to the pro- 
crastination of our gracious governor. 

I hope to spend a part of the winter at 
New Orleans, and, in reply to your query 
as to what will become of my page in the 
Indianapolis Sunday Sentinel, will say that 
it will probably be kept up to its usual 








standard, as it has been on several occa- 
sions under circumstances more adverse. 
To my mind there is nothing more em- 
blematical of inexorable fate than house- 
work and newspaper work. There is in 
each a daily and weekly round that must 
be repeated over and over again. One 
never gets through. In fact, the rounds 
lap. Before the breakfast is finished you 
are pondering on the possibilities of the 
pantry for dinner. Before the morning 
or weekly paper leaves the press you are 
racking your brains or examining the ex- 
changes for ‘‘copy” for the next issue. 
No matter what happens, there is no post- 
ponement until a ‘*more convenient sea 
son.” Fire, flood, and earthquakes may 
come, the soul may be torn with anguish, 
the body may be racked with pain, death 
may be your guest. but the dinner is on 
the table at the appointed hour, and the 
morning paper comes out on time. 
FLORENCE M. ADKINSON. 
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THE HEALTH OF OUR GIRLS. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Neurasthenia, or nervous prostration, we 
hear constantly spoken of. I have called 
this complaint, for many years, ‘‘the dis- 
ease of civilization.”” The causes which 
produce this condition are so numerous 
that physicians find it hard to advise pre- 
ventives ‘This morning, when taking 
the steam-cars for Boston at 8.30, at Rox- 
bury Crossing, I stepped into a train of 
seven cars, two of which were crowded 
with school-girls, varying in age from ten 
to sixteen vears. I fonnd a seat, but ob- 
served that many girls were standing for 
lack of seats. I was astonished to see 
such a crowd of young girls travelling to 
school, and felt at once how little the phy- 
sicians can know all the causes which lead 
to this disease of civilization. 

I met a friend on that train, an experi- 
enced school-teacher, with gray hair, to 
whom I expressed my surprise about these 
car-loads of young passengers. She told 
me that this was so every morning, and 
added: “I often wonder how these chil- 
dren can stand the wear and tear of trav- 
elling to and from school, when I with my 
strong health feel that it is a great strain 
even for me.” 

Arriving at the depot in Boston, and 
stepping into the Cambridge horse-car, a 
dozen Harvard College students followed, 
two of whom I overheard say as follows: 

A.—Halloa! did you come in this train? 

B.—Yes, my mother’s folks live in Ja- 
maica Plain, and I spend every other Sun- 
day with them. 

A.—Well, | was born and brought up in 
Jamaica Plain, and my folks want me to 
come home every Sunday. but I told them 
yesterday that I can't do it; it is too much 
of a good thing, and L lose the whole Mon- 
day morning for good honest work at 
study, getting so upset by this ride into 
the city and then going over to Cambridge. 

B.—Well, lam glad to hear you say so. 
I thought the fault was in me, because on 
Monday when I come back to college, I 
never feel us if I took in what I studied, 
and I cannot afford to lose a day, because I 
um slow, any way. 

Now these young men were about 
eighteen or nineteen years old, healthy 
and strong-looking, and if their clothes did 
not belie them, they vould have served as 
models for an Apollo. If such young men 
feel the fatigue of a weekly journey, how 
in the name of common-sense can these 
young girls stand it every day? 

Those who maintain that the severer 
studies for young girls will produce frail 
health for womanhood do not consider 
the many other inducing causes, among 
which is such travelling to and from school 
daily in crowded steam and horse-cars, li- 
able to be obliged to stand more or less on 
the route. Are there no teachers willing 
to open schools in our suburban towns, so 
that young girls in the most tender years 
of their development can walk leisurely to 
their school, after having composedly par- 
taken of a good breakfast, without the 
anxiety of losing their train, and then re- 
turn in the same leisurely way to their 
dinner? Will people not remember that 
the continued dropping water hollows out 
the stone? Is it impossible for people to 
comprebend that this is sinning against 
nature, and that nature avenges herself by 
producing the fashionable disease, ner- 
vous prostration, and that no three years’ 
lying in bed can repair the damages done 
to body and mind during these many years 
of parental indulgence of the children not 
yet capable of judging for themselves? 

MARIE E, ZAKRZEWSKA, M. D. 

Boston, Nov. 10. 1884. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. M. B. Brown, of Waltham, has a 
patent for a broom and brush holder. 
Mrs. WILLIAM H. VANDERBILT, it is 
said. knits real yarn stockings for her mil- 
lionaire husband. 

Miss CHUNDERMUKHI Bosk, M. A., has 
been appointed Assistant Lady Superin- 
tendent of the Bethune Female School, Cal- 
cutta. 


Mrs. MARY FALKNER, aged 113, died in 
Whitley County. Ky., last week. She was 
born in Knoxville, in the first fort ever 
erected in Tennessee. 

Miss SARAH FREEMAN CLARKE con- 
tributes to the WOMAN’s JOURNAL the lit- 
erary notes entitled ‘fhe Hot Cakes of 
Literature.” 

Mrs. HILuts, of Elgin, Illinois, has a 
copy of the poem, ‘Oh, Why Should the 
Spirit of Mortal be Proud?” in the hand- 
writing of Abraham Lincoln, given her by 
himself. 

LADY DUFFERIN, the wife of the British 
ambassador at Constantinople, raised $10,- 
000 for charity ina single year, and man- 
aged its distribution. She devotes nearly 
all her time to work among the poor. 


Miss CLARA BARTON has taken out a 
permit for the erection of the first building 
of the American Red Cross Association in 
Washington. Itis to he a depot on Ver- 
mont Avenue. 


Mrs. CELIA ‘THAXTER holds informal 
receptions during the summer at Clematis 
Cottage, Isle of Shoals, where there is al- 
ways bright talk, good music, and some- 
times the reading of one of her own poems 
by herself. 

CHRISTINA ROsseETTI lives quietly in the 
heart of London with her mother, to whom 
she is devoted. Her own health has not 
been good for some years. Her hair and 
eyes are dark, the latter suid to be very 
beautiful. Their home has many of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti’s pictures, one showing 
the face of his young wife, whose death, 
two years after their marriage cast a shad- 
ow over his life. 

LEONORA HOWARD, the daughter of a 
physician in Canada, overcame great ob- 
stacles to pursue the study of medicine. 
She was graduated from Michigan Univer- 
sity, and though in fragile health, started 
for China, and at Pekin was placed at once 
in charge of the hospital belonging to the 
Methodist Episcopal mission. In three 
months in 1878. she reported 567 patients 
at the hospital: later, 2,015 cases as day 
patients for the year. ‘The same year she 
was called to treat Lady Li, the wife of 
the viceroy of China. 

Mrs. Foster, wife of the Minister to 
Russia, told Mary Clemmer Hudson that 
she believes the trained nurses of St. 
Petersburg to be among the most thor- 
oughly trained and most skilful in the 
world, adding that she owed her life to 
one who carried her through a period of 
sickness in St. Petersburg. She said: 
‘During the enforced absence of my phy- 
sician, there was nothing that he would 
have done that she did not do by his au- 
thority. Her intelligence, her skill, could 
not be exceeded.” 

FRAU DOROTHEA FIXLEBEN, after due 
examination, received a medical degree in 
Germany, as early as 1754, and practised 
long in the city of Quedlinburg, where her 
husband was a deacon of the St. Nicholas 
Church. In the early part of the present 
century FRAU VON SIEBOLD and her 
daughter, FrAU VON HEIDENSIECK, both 
received medical degrees at Giessen, and 
rose to great distinction. Frau Von Sie- 
bold attended the Duchess of Kent at the 
birth of Queen Victoria, the Duchess choos- 
ing her above every other physician. 


Miss FLORENCE KELLEY, the daughter 
of Congressman W. D. Kelley, of Phila- 
delphia, is engaged to be married to a Rus- 
sian. A correspondent says of her: ‘*Miss 
Kelley, as a child, was a pet and favorite 
of H.C. Cary, the American economist, 
and when she was fourteen he remark- 
ed that he would rather discuss economics 
with her than with any specialist on the 
same subject he had ever known. Her 
father has directed his danghter’s educa- 
tion with a view to developing her ability 
and gratifying her taste for the studies 
that few women have cared to grapple 
with. Since being graduated at Vassar, 
Miss Kelley has been for the most time 
abroad, travelling and pursuing the study 
of political economy at Zurich, though she 
has found time to write a number of maga- 
zine articles and contributed a weekly let- 





ter to the Washington National Tribune.” 
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JUDGE GREENE TO THE GRAND JURY. 


We give below the charge of Chief-Jus- 
tice Greene, of Washington Territory, to 
the Grand Jury, published in the Seattle, 
W. 'T., Intelligencer of the 4th ult. 


CHARGE OF JUDGE GREENE. 


Ladies and Gentlemen,—I noticed that 
one of you prefers to be affirmed rather 
than to take the oath I, myself, am not 
unqualitiedly in favor of judicial or offi- 
cial oaths, yet I recognize that there are 
some things about them susceptible of 
utility. I remember that before [ was al- 
lowed to enter upon the duties of my own 
office .[ was required to take an oath, end- 
ing with the same words as end the one you 
have just taken. Before that oath was 
fully uttered I was not judge; after it in- 
stantly [ was. ‘To hear the gracious name 
of the Divine Being was thus the first 
event of my official life, and the desire of 
my heart towards Him has been to have 
my official career made to befit such an 
overture. So with the name that ends the 
grand juror’s oath, grand jury service be- 
gins. Itisaservice in which you surely 
need and may well expect the help of 
God. God knows the right, and wants it 
done, and helps the one who wants to do 
it. His eyes, as itis written, ‘trun to and 
fro throughout the whole earth, to show 
Himself strong in the behalf of them 
whose heart is perfect towards Him.” 

By His favor, the people of this Territo- 
ry enjoy to-day, for the administration of 
public affairs with justice and moderation, 
rare and unsurpassed facilities. Among 
what pe»ple else in the world are the va- 
rious conditions and estates that go to 
make up a commonwealth so fairly and 
so fully represented in all possible depart- 
ments of public function? his is a mat- 
ter for congratulatory reflection, on every 
recurring occasion to exercise our fran- 
chises. Our people here have been led to 
think that society—and that each man, 
woman, and child as a member of society 
—has an inherent and inalienable right to 
be governed by the best laws that the best 
can choose; and that those persons are 
best who excel in wisdom and goodness; 
and that excellence in wisdom or goodness 
is not in the nature of things necessarily 
tacked to ——— bodily strength, nor 
found altogether on the male side of the 
line that divides between sex and sex. 
Accordingly, the women of this common- 
wealth have been relegated to their rights 
of sharing with men the privilege of gov- 
ernment, under all the complement of re- 
sponsibility that belongs to the privilege. 

Our people are not extremists; they 
think that men should have their fair 
share of the burden of public work, be 
that share more or less; and they believe 
in laying burdens according to strength, 
and in getting service according to ca- 

acity. They do not believe in crowd- 

ng the men out, but they do believe that, 
regardless of sex, all upon whom, or upon 
whose possessions or rights, the laws are 
to operate—all who are liable to be acused 
of, or tried or punished for, breach of the 
laws—all on whose labor or property con- 
tribution is to be levied to enact. maintain, 
or execute the laws—all who, whether at 
home or in the field, add their increment 
of labor to that aggregate which as the 
wealth of the commonwealth the laws are 
to protect—I say, our people believe that 
all such persons, having arrived at years 
of experience and discretion, should be 
free to participate in saying what those 
laws shall be, and in determining whether 
or not good laws, carefully made, shall be 
faithfully enforced. ‘This, if I understand 
our legislation, is what our people believe 
and what they have declared. 

Law might for purposes of civil govern- 
ment give, as in some commonwealths it 
has given, magisterial power, even to the 
extent of life and death, to husband over 
wife, or to the male sex over the female, 
but no such power inheres naturally in the 
relation of the sexes, or in the relation of 
marriage. These relations are naturally 
of partnership and love. 
wife in the home, so toa great extent is 
man to woman in the State. I would not 
decry but exalt the God-given position of 
the man. and the way I would exalt it is 
by insisting that any preponderance of his 
in strength or energy is a trust fund, not 
to be used against the woman but for her, 
subject to her appointment as well as to 
his, and bestowed on him, not for mastery’s 
sake, but as affording a greater scope for 
self-denying, chivalrous love. It is the 
duty of man to assert for woman the part- 
ner’s place with him, that he with her and 
not apart from her, may rule. 

But woman has her peculiar and distinc- 
tive worth. If we return to first princi- 
ples, we are at liberty to consider what 
has been thought and taught in times long 
past. That was a splendid and true trib- 
ute which the bright intellect of the Greeks 
paid to woman, when through the mists of 
Polytheism, it figured, gracing the top- 
most height of Olympus as one of the three 
highest deities, the goddess, Athene, pur- 
est and loftiest conception that Greek im- 
agination has depicted, the glorious im- 
personation of wisdom and conscience, 
with courage and skill, in behalf of right, 
to brave and thwart their Zeus himself, 
and set up, not a god, but this goddess, to 
be revered as the trusty guardian of house 
and home, and court and State, the patron 
and source of good housewifery and good 
statecraft, prompter of all love of right 
and hate of wrong, the worthiest of all 
their divinities to give name to their chief 
city and to crown its acropolis with her 
fame. Our ancient English and German an- 
cestors were, as we are told, very careful 
in all important public affairs to consult 
their women, and gave the greatest heed 
to woman’s views and counsel. And the 
utterances of that most venerable book, to 
which all Christendom is accustomed to 
refer on everw question of fundamental 
right, deserve to be pondered far more 
than they generally have been, where they 
say that it is not good for man to be alone; 
that woman is a helpmeet for man; that 
he with her—not apart from her—was 
commissioned to exercise dominion and 


As husband to, 





subdue; that rule by him over her in the 
family is like pangs and griefs to mother- 
hood, thorns and thi-tles to agriculture, 
painfulness to toil, laboriousness to bread- 
winning, sorrow, slavery, sickness, death, 
to humanity; that his relation to her. 
in one of her aspects, typifies that of the 
Risen One, who shall raise his bride also 
to his own supreme glory, and enthrone 
her with him to share forever his reign; 
and that, in another of her aspects, she in 
her creation is the last but one of an as- 
cending series, in which man stands next 
below her and the Promised Seed is the 
culmination next above. 

Ladies, whether you look merely at our 
statute book or at the bedrock right of the 
matter, you can well assume your court 
duties with easy confidence. You are not 
called to these publie responsibilities by a 
mere fiat of our Legislature, resting on no 
solid foundation of reason and justice. 
You are come to a station where you have 
a natural and inalienable right to be. 

Twelve terms of court, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I have now held, in which women 
have served as grand and petty jurors, 
and it is vertainly a fact beyond dispute 
that no other twelve terms so salutary. for 
restraint of crime, have ever been held in 
this Territory. For fifteen years, nearly, I 
have been trying, as well as [ knew how, 
to do what a Judge oughr, but have never, 
till the last six months, felt underneath 
and around me in that degree that every 
judge has a right to feel it, the upbuoying 
and advancing might of the people, in the 
line of full and resolute enforcement of 
the law. It is refreshing—it is exceeding- 
ly refreshing. 

But it is proper to leave these general re- 
flections, calculated to put us at ease with 
one another in our public work, and pass 
to the particular business of the hour. 

In order to perform your duties success- 
fully, you will need first of all an organ- 
ization. Asa basis for this, I appoint Mr. 
L. B. Andrews to be your foreman. He 
will be your presiding officer in all your 
meetings; he will administer all oaths and 
affirmations to witnesses who are to testify 
before you; he will sign in your behalf all 
written communications from you to the 
court; and when you are in the presence 
of the court he will be the one to speak for 

ou. As soon as you are first met together 
in your room you will choose one of your 
number to be your clerk. His province 
will be to take minutes of all your pro- 
ceedings, and of all testimony, keeping the 
testimony of different cases on separate 
sheets of paper. ‘Che appointment of these 
two officers will complete your organiza- 
tion, but in addition you will be attended 
by a bailiff of the court to serve process 
for you and do your errands. You will 
also be attended by the prosecuting officers 
of the United States and the Territory, who 
will assist by their advice in all questions 
of law and in examination of witnesses. 
For legal advice you can at all times have 
access also to the court. 

Of your general range of duty and the 
formalities necessary for you to observe 
you will get sufficient information by pe- 
rusing chapters LX XX. and LX XXL. of 
our code. I refer you to those chapters, and 
instruct you to have them read over aloud 
in the presence of you all immediately on 
retirement to your room and before you 
undertake the investigation of any criminal 
matter. 

I particularly charge you to inquire of 
all criminal violations of the laws of this 
Territory falling under the following 
heads: 

First—Violence against the person. 

Second—Gambling. 

Third—Houses of ill-fame. 

Fourth—Spoliation of the files or records 
of this court. 

Fifth—Offences contrary to the provis- 
ions of chapter CLIII. of the code. 

You will inquire of crimes against the 

United States laws in all cases which the 
United States Attorney shall bring before 
you. 
, All your doings will be conducted quiet- 
ly and with the strictest secrecy. You are 
confidential agents of the government for 
the suppression of crime, in whom a most 
important and honorable trust is reposed. 
Caution every witness who is brought be- 
fore you to disclose nothing he may see or 
hear. Discuss nothing in his presence, or 
in the presence of any third party, or even 
among yourselves except when together in 
organic session. If you feel the need of 
counsel, seek it at the hands of the legal 
advisers given you by the law, and not 
elsewhere. Have no communication with 
any outsider about the matters intrusted 
to you. Allow no volunteer witness or 
other officious individual to press herself, 
uncalled ‘for, upon your notice, or to take 
up your time. 

Transact your business with diligence 
anddespatch. Grand Juries are expensive 
to the people, and in some States that has 
been made a serious objection to them. and 
has at last moved the people to abolish 
them. You ought to bear in mind that 
you are working by the day, for the peo- 
ple, as their servants, though in a very 
honorable and responsible capacity, and 
you ought to insist on yourselves being as 
faithful to the people's interests, in econ- 
omy of your time and their money, as you 
would like to have servants of yours be for 
your interest. Let everything be done 
with speed, but at the same time with 
thoroughness. Consume no time in loose, 
irregular discussion, but act with the order 
and decorum of a deliberative assembly. 

You will be careful that every indict- 
ment you find is supported by good legal 
evidence, actuaily produced before you, 
and capable of being reproduced before a 
trialjury. Ordinarily you will examine no 
evidence but that for the prosecution ; but 
if, in any case, from the evidence you have, 
it appears that there is other evidence with- 
in your reach which might explain away 
the charge, you should order it to be pro- 
duced. henever there is evidence before 
you, sufficient, in the absence of other evi- 
dence, thoroughly to satisfy twelve of you 
of the guilt of the accused, you should find 
and return to the court a bill of indict- 
ment. When there is not that amount and 
cogency of evidence you should not find a 





bill. As soon as you have passed upon a 
case you should promptly report your ac- 
tion to the court. 

In conclusion let me urge upon you a con- 
sideration which is both an incentive to 
the greatest faithfulness on your part and 
an evidence of the exceeding honor and es- 
teem properly belonging to your office. 
Public morality. so far as it is affected or 
secured by the enforcement of criminal 
law, under our system of jurisprudence, is 
absolutely dependent upon the intelligence, 
the rectitude, the humanity, and the firm- 
ness of our grand and petit jurors. Dili- 
gent, unsparing, sustained pursuit of the 
criminal classes, by righteous prosecution 
and conviction, will operate speedily to 
diminish judicial expenses in a marked de- 
gree, give our region a good reputation 
abroad, and secure us at home that sum of 
all blessings — peace.— Post -Intelligencer, 
Seattle. 
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THE HOT CAKES OF LITERATURE. 


Tue Centuny MAGAZINE ror Nov., 1884. 

The song of Omar Khayyam which opens 
this number of the magazine is illustrated 
by Elihu Vedder with all the boldness and 
originality that we have learned to expect 
from him. His weird imagination is tem- 
pered by these oriental poems each quat- 
rain serving as suggestion for one design. 
The largeness of style and the grave beauty 
of the figures are something unique in mod- 
ern design. ‘The illustration of the verse, 





“So when the angel of the darker drink 

At last shall find you by the river brink, 

And offering his cup invite your soul 

Forth to your lips to quaff, you shall not shrink,” 


seems of the few given in the magazine to 
be the most expressive and direct in its 
meaning; they give us much desire for the 
book. 

After this high and pure note we come 
down suddenly to **A Sedan Chair,”’ with 
a hen’s nest under the seat. It is a slight 
shock, and not less so is Mr. Howells’ ‘The 
Rise of Silas Lapham,” with its tame com- 
monplaces. It seems we have not done 
with Bartley Hubbard. ‘The nicety of Mr. 
Howells’ observation makes him a good 
painter, and the character of Silas Lapham, 
though on the surface poor stuff, is begin- 
ning to show tenderness and self-respect 
which are well in contrast with the coarse 
egotism of B. H. We fear that Mr. How- 
elie is fond of B. H. 

“The Lost Mine” is a pathetic tragedy. 
Its one illustration, though forcible and 
beyond praise as an engraving, is not so 
good in design. The attitude of the girl 
coming upon the body of her lover at the 
mine is artificial. Whether a moment of 
surprise and horror is a good subject for a 
picture is another question. 

“The Sculptors of the Early Italian 
Renaissance.” ‘This article is by Kenyon 
Cox, and is a loving analysis of Florentine 
sculpture in its early flower. He has well 
studied it; its peculiar delicate beauties, 
its human sweetness, and its difference 
from Greek sculpture. He may be right in 
referring the method of this art to low re- 
lief, which he says is the answer of these 
sculptors to the marble problem. But 
when in pursuing his theory of character- 
ization he says that the Greek answer to 
the same problem is abstraction, it is an an- 
swer anda method which does not account 
for the ''heseus of the Elgin marbles and 
its grand train of attendant figures, not 
one of which but is more full of manhood, 
of life, of expression, than any marbles in 
existence. Abstraction has nothing to do 
with them. No doubt those sculptors un- 
consciously omitted all that was mean, 
petty, and commonplace, for to do so is an 
artistic instinct, but when he says they ab- 
stracted individuality and accident, that 
cannot be, for these marbles areas individ- 
ual as your own acquaintances, and acci- 
dent is part of a true artist’s working ma- 
terial. This writer speaks delightfully of 
the early ‘uscan sculptors, and in a way 
to make others see their beauties. 

Mrs. Fields makes up a charming paper 
of letters and anecdotes of Charles Reade. 

General Beauregard’s ‘‘Battle of Bull 
Run” is interesting as giving us to see 
from another point of view the first great 
battle of our war; a battle which gave a 
lesson to our unofficered soldiers, and our 
unpractised officers; a lesson which they 
took to heart and made useful in the in- 
evitable future. General Beaureyard nat- 
urally thinks that if he had had his own 
way, he could have taken Washington, and 


it might have been so, but that it was not |- 


in the course of events that Washington 
should be taken. This consideration should 
console our sometime enemies for their 
final ill-suecess, while they look back with 
pride and pleasure on their early victory. 
The portraits here given of these officers 
are welcome. We all would like to know 
how Stonewall Jackson and General John- 
ston looked, and find them to be handsome, 
resolute-looking men. 

The ‘Recollections of «a Private” are 
amusing, and show what infants in the art 
of fighting our men mostly were when they 
started to fight their country’s battles, and 
their officers were nearly as unexperienced. 
Many privates had never fired a gun. Many 
captains did not know enough to get their 
companies round a corner in leaving their 
towns, though they had manceuvered the 
ballot many years. 

A gem of this number is the story of 
‘Free Joe and the Rest of the World,” by 
Joel Chandler Harris, so simply and truly 
pathetic is it. The illustrations are as good 
as the story, and thatis high praise. ‘The 
Old Man Drilling His Dog,” “The Great 
Game of Poker,” the players self-possessed 
with insolence and greed, ‘Calderwood 
Reading Joe’s Pass,” and ‘*Free Joe at the 
Poplar.” are all admirable sketches that 
really illustrate. ‘These designs are by A. 
B. Frost, and few are they who can handle 
a pencil so freely and powerfully. 

A very amusing and whimsical story is 
“A Tale of Negative Gravity,” by Frank 
R. Stockton, a writer who has a gift for 
making an impossible situation appear 
quite natural and possible. 8. F.C. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 
Fiaxre Growrne Up. By Sophie May. 

Shepard, Boston. Price 75 cents. 

The latest of the popular “*Flaxie Friz- 
zle” stories. Like the others, it is an 
amusing narrative of child life and adven- 
tures. with good little morals tucked away 
here and there. 





Lee & 


Tue Poeticar Works or Lucy Lanrcom. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. Price $200. 


This excellent ‘Household Edition” of 
Lucy Larcom’s poems has good clear print 
and suitable binding. It includes *‘Earli- 
er Poems,” ‘**War Memories.” ‘Verses 
for Occasions,” ‘Childhood Songs,” 
“Wild Roses of Cape Ann,” and ‘Later 
Poems.” Praise of the poems would be 
superfluous, for are they not written in all 
our hearts? 


Two Compton Boys. By Augustus Hoppin. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. Price $1 50. 


A bright, lively and amusing story of 
boy-life in New England fifty years ago. 
The heroes are a black boy and a white 
boy, capital fellows both, and close friends. 
The manifold scrapes and adventures into 
which they and their young cronies man- 
age to fall are illustrated with nearly a 
hundred humorous pictures by the author, 
which add much to the graphie narrative. 
Lessons of pluck and honesty are inculcat- 
ed indirectly in a way which reminds one 
of the famous ‘William Henry Letters.” 

A. 8. B. 


Homes anp ALL Anovt THEM. By E. C. Gard- 
ner. Osgood & Co., Boston. Illustrated. 
Price $2 50. 


If this book does not tell literally ‘‘all 
about” homes, it contains a multiplicity of 
advice and suggestions in regard to build- 
ing-sites, foundation walls, drainage, ven- 
tilation, warming, the advantages of brick 
us compared with stone, the use and abuse 
of wood, doors, sliding-doors, bay-win- 
dows, sunlight, stairways, basements. bal- 
conies, paper-hangings, blinds, carpets, 
renovation of old houses, interior and ex- 
terior decorations, etc., etc. There are 
also six ‘Illustrated Homes,” with plans 
and pictures: The House the Judge Built; 
The House of Abram; Mr. John Smith’s 
House; The Home of the Professor; Lu- 
cia’s Castle; The Duke of Buckingham’s 
Lodge; ‘The Planter’s Home, and ‘The Par- 
sonage. A. S. B. 


TALES or TuReEF Cities. By Henry James. 
Osgood & Co., Boston. Price $1 50. 


This volume contains three of Mr. James’ 
latest productions, **The Impressions of a 
Cousin,” ‘Lady Barberina,” and **-A New 
England Winter.’ ‘*‘Lady Buarberina” is 
strictly an international study, the hero 
being a New York doctor with seven mil- 
lion dollars, and the heroine the daughter 
of an English nobleman. The scene is in 
London and in New York alternately. 
“The Impressions of a Cousin” deals 
chiefly with Americans who have lived 
abroad so much that they are largely dena- 
tionalized. ‘The scene is New York. ‘A New 
England Winter” has for its hero a young 
man similarly denationalized, and for its 
heroines a group of American women. 
‘The scene is Boston. The stories or studies 
will doubtless be found delectable by those 
who enjoy James’ style, for they are very 
Jamesy. A. 8. B. 


Tue Mentor: A little book for the guidance of 
such men and boys as would appear to ad- 
vantage in the society of persons of the better 
sort. By Alfred Ayers. Funk & Wagnalls: 
New York and London. 1884. $1 00. 


This little manual is full of sense and 
good feeling. Its purpose is to suggest 
such simple rules of refinement as will by 
their observance conduce to the charm 
of social life. The maxim that ‘**Virtue 
itself offends, when coupled with forbid- 
ding manners,” is contrasted with the op- 
posite one that “*A good manner is the best 
thing in the world, either to get one a 
good name or to supply the want of it.” 
But our author reminds us that ‘Simple 
nature, however defective, is better than 
the least objectionable affectation.” No 
young person, we believe, can read this 
book attentively without being afterwards 
a more agreeable companion and as a con- 
sequence enjoying a happier life. 

H. B. B. 


BeEKEEPING FOR Prorit. A new system of 
Bee Management. Second Edition. By Mrs. 
Lizzie E. Cotton, West Gorham, Me. Illus- 
trated. $100. 1883. 


This is one of the most ingenious pieces 
of advertising we have ever seen. Itisa 
systematic laudation of the ‘*Controllable 
Hive” and the ‘Italian Bees.” For sale 
by the author., A vast amount of plausi- 
ble informatiow# with regard to the nature, 
habits, and management of the honey bee 
is given, the moral being that ‘*Bee-Keep- 
ing is here reduced to a science; no luck, 
no guess-work, no chance about it.” Such 
fallacious figures are stated with reference 
to the profits of single stocks of bees as 
380 lbs. of surplus honey sold for over one 
hundred and thirty-three dollars. This 
throws discredit on the whole book, and 
makes us hesitate to recommend it. We 
have no means of knowing how much truth 
it contains, but one significant fact is that 
it gives not one single reference to any 
satisfied buyer of the hive so highly 
praised. We advise the reader of the book 
before he sends his money to ask for some 
reliable references. H. B. B. 


Star-FLowers. By Urania Locke Bailey. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


This little volume contains the works of 
a genuine though not a great poet. They 
are musical, simple and sweet, without a 
tinge of the affectation and morbid gloom 
which are among the bad fashions of the 
day. In the case of poetry, however, a 
little quotation gives a better idea of qual- 
ity than a great deal of description and 





dissection. One pretty thing of Mrs. Bai- 
ley’s is her response to W. D. Howells’ 








“The Poet’s Friends,” published in the 
Atlantic : 
The robin sings in the clin; 
The cattle stand beneath, 
Sedate and grave, with great brown eyes, 
And fragrant meadow-breath. 


They listen to the flattered bird, 
The wise-looking stupid things! 
And they never understand a word 
Of all the robin sings. 
Mrs. Bailey answers thus, in **The Cat- 
tle to the Poet :” 
How do you know what the cow may know, 
As under the tasselled bough she lies, 
When the earth is abeat with the life below, 
When the orient mornings redden and glow, 
When the silent butterflies come and go,— 
The dreamy cow with the Juno eyes? 


How do you know that she may not know 
That the meadow all over is lettered “‘love,”’ 

Or hear the mystic syllable low 

In the grasses’ growth, and the water’s flow? 

How do you know that she may not know 
What the robin sings on the twig above? 


One more quotation must suffice, ‘The 
Merry May Weather.” 
There are covings, and flittings, and carols between, 
For the nest is the fairest that ever was seen, 
And the loves are young and the leaves are green, 
And now ’tis the merry May weather. 


And the dandelion is scattered bold, 

As a prodigal passing had dropped his gold, 

And the apple-tree weareth the garland of old, 
And the willow her swaying feather. 


The cattle call from the sunset lanes, 

The lambs from the grassy slopes and plains; 

And mark! for the joy of the dancing rains 
How the hills laugh out together! 


But the winds of autumn will wail and sigh; 
‘The hawk will scream in the stormy sky, 
The festal garlands fall sere and dry, 

And the soft-eyed Loves be flying. 


But not for the Loves that the May-time brings, 

For her that listens, or him that sings, 

Or the little blue eggs that will wake with wings, 
Shall our hearts to-night be sighing. 


For we know that their little ones all, and they, 
May sing in the land of the rising day, 
In the glorious islands far away, 
When the summer here is dying. 
A. 8S. B, 


Maemillan & Co. intend to issue towards 
the end of November a double Christmas 
number of the ZHuglish Illustrated Maga- 
zine. it will contain no less than seventy- 
two illustrations, eight of them full-page 
plates worked separately on plate paper. 
The frontispiece will be after a study of a 
child’s head by Mr. Burne Jones, and 
among the contents will be *‘Gainsboro’,” 
by Mr. J. Comyns Carr, with illustrations ; 
‘The Squire at Vauxhall,” by Mr. Austin 
Dobson, with illustrations by Hugh Thom- 
son; “Christmas in the Kyber Pass,” by 
Mr. Archibald Forbes; ‘‘Clovelly,” by Mr. 
Frederick Pollock, with illustrations; 
‘Our Mission to Abyssinia,” by Mr. F. 
Villiers; ‘St. Guido,” a poem by Mr, 
Richard Jefferies; an article on ‘*Calva- 
dos,” illustrated by Mr. W. J. Hennessey ; 
‘‘Naworth Castle,” by Canon Creighton, 
with illustrations by Mr. George Howard; 
and a short story by Mr. Henry James.— 
London Atheneum. 


Babyhood is the name of a new monthly 
magazine to be issued about December 1 
from No. 18 Spruce Street, N. Y. It will 
strive to be helpful and suggestive in all 
matters that pertain to the well-being of 
children. ‘The editorship relating to gen- 
eral nursery routine and cooking will be in 
the hands of Marion Harland. <All medi- 
cal and hygienic articles will be under the 
supervision of L. M. Yale. M. D., Lecturer 
Adjunct on Diseases of Children, Bellevue 
Hospital Medical College. Among other 
writers whose co-operation has been prom- 
ised are Col. Geo. E. Waring, Jr., sanitary 
engineer; Mr. E. W. Babcock, author of 
**Household Hints; Mrs. Christine Ladd 
Franklin; W. N. Hailmann, author of 
‘Kindergarten Culture in the Family,” etc. ; 
H. H. Ballard, Principal of Lenox Acade- 
my, and President of the Agassiz Associa- 
tion; Prof. Angelo Heilprin, Curator of 
the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences; D. F. Lincoln, M. D., author of 
‘School of Hygiene.” 

Price of subscription $1 50 a year; sin- 
gle numbers 15 cents. 
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OUR HERALD'S LEAFLETS, 


The following leaflets can be had at $1 
per thousand, less the postage, by address- 
ing Helen M. Gougar, Lafayette, Ind. 


BY HELEN M. GOUGAR. 
Short Answers to Popular Objections. 
Some of the Idiots. 
“T Have All the Rights I Want.” 
Plan of Work. 
“A Bit of History,” 


BY VIRGINIA BURTON. 


Do the Teachers of St. Paul Oppose Woman 
Suffrage ? 
BY HON. W. D. WALLACE, 
Will Woman Suffrage Destrov the Home? 
How Man Has Represented Woman. 
Do Women Want the Ballot? 
The Inconsistencies of our Opponents, 


BOOKLET OF SONG. 

Thirty-two Woman Suffrage Songs, arranged 
to familiar tunes, by L. May Wheeler: $1 50 
per dozen. Can be had by addressing Ovr HeER- 
ALD. 


=o 





Timez 1s Monry.—Time and money will be 
saved by keeping Kidney-Wort in the house. It 
is aninvaluable remedy for all disorders of the 
Kidneys, Liver and Bowels and for all diseases 
arising from obstructions of these organs. It has 
cured many obstinate cases after hundreds of 
dollars has been paid to physicians without ob- 
taining relief. It cures Constipation, Piles, Bil- 
jousness and all kindred disorders. Keep it by 
you. 

————- —-* oo 


Hoop’s Sarsaparilla, acting through the blood, 


reaches every part of the system, and in this way 
positively cures catarrh. 


66 As a dressing for the hair, is 

CACTUS | pm mrg | delightful and whole- 

B ALM some; I have found it of especial 

benefit in relieving headache and 

nervous or neuralgic pains.” SUSAN ©. VOGL, 
(Woman's Journal), Boston, Mass. 
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WOMEN'S RIGHTS ms! NEW BRUNSWICK, 


Sr. JOHN, NB, Nov. 7, 1884. 
Editors Woman’ econ Dy 

In St. John, N. B., there isa bevy of 
bright women who agitate woman’s rights 
principles. ‘They have once a week at 
their disposal a column in two daily pa- 
pers, and so popular has the woman's col- 
umn become that it is the firat sought after 
by many of their respective readers. The 
Woman's JOURNAL, in the hands of a sub- 
scriber, is made serviceable by contribut- 
ing items of information and interest 
through this column. 

In the summer, when the Church of 
England Synod was held in St. John, the 
question of woman’s voting in the church 
came up. This led to a lively debate not 
only in the synod, but in the daily press. 
Canon Bridsbeke and others made good 
arguments in favor of it, and although 
women cannot as yet vote in the Episco- 
pal church, their right to do so has gained 
many supporters by the discussion. 

A good speaker would receive a hearty 
welcome from these co workers, should 
one make it an object or chance to visit 
the Province. In summer time it would 
be a delightful trip, wherein pleasure and 
recuperation could be combined with agi- 
tation and work, and the cultivation of ac- 
quaintance with our neighbors would be 
mutually beneficial. T. 


oe 


KANSAS W. C, T. U. 


The following resolution was passed by 
a large majority at the State W.C. 'T. U. 
of Kansas recently held in Leavenworth: 


Resolved, That we will stand by the Republi- 
can party in our State so long as it is loyal to 
Prohibition, and will use our influence in favor 
of its nominee for Governor, John A. Martin, 
during the present campaign. But, since in na- 
tional affairs we have a party committed to a 
national prohibitory amendment, a question ig- 
nored by all other parties, we can but follow the 
banner so bravely held aloft by its noble stand- 
ard-bearer, the faithful defender of our homes, 
John P. St. John, 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


WHAT ELSIE WANTED. 


There were two things that little Elsie 
Howard desired with all her heart, and 
began to fear she would never possess. 
She wanted a reai “flesh-and-blood baby” 
to love, and a cunning little kitten to play 
with. But Elsie had no brother or sister, 
and her parents both disliked cats so much 
that none were allowed in the house. In 
spite of this last fact, something happened 
in Elsie’s favor. 

One quiet Sunday afternoon, a fat, 
sleek romp of a kitten, with paws like 
velvet cushions full of pins, with eyes like 
live coals, and sucha funny tail,—just that 
sort of a kitten was found on the ‘spare 
room” bed, inside of Mrs. Howard’s best 
bonnet! 

How he came there nobody ever knew, 
but he stayed in the family. He would 
stay. When Mr. Howard said sternly that 
he must go. he went, but only on the wild- 
est, sauciest race about the parlors after 
his ridiculous little tail. Mrs. Howard, 
who declared that a cat in the room al- 
ways annoyed her, was the first person to 
whom he firmly attached himself. Hedid 
it by frolicking right on to the trail of her 
dress, clawing into its folds, and riding 
about for his own amusement. Elsie 
hugged him well before she obediently put 
him out of the front door. Five minutes 
after, he hopped gayly in at the window, 
and clattered up and down on the piano 
keys. ‘Then Mr. Howard undertook to 
discipline him, but he spit at the gentle- 
man and tried to climb his coat-tails. In 
short, he acted exactly as if he knew that 
the Howard family needed a cat, and he 
was the very one they needed. For a day 
or two, Elsie’s parents told every one, 
“That cat does not belong here, and we 
do not wish to keep it.’ They forbade 
Elsie to touch it; and, in consequence, the 
dignified father and quiet mother had to be 
constantly chasing this live bit of mischief 
up curtains, under sofas, and into the bot- 
tom of the waste paper basket. 

The cook comforted Elsie by shaking 
with laughter, as she whispered: ‘* Wait, 
thin, me darling, til! ye see which’ll bate. 
That strake o’ chain lightnin‘ll board 
where he likes, never ye fear 

And sure enough, the kitten conquered. 
In two weeks, he was taking sly naps in 
Mrs Howard’s Germantown-wool basket; 
and, when he felt in the mood for it, he 
knocked the spectacles off Mr. Howard's 
nose as he read the morning paper. With 
Elsie he was always loving, as if he knew 
what a soft spot she kept in her heart for 
him. He would nestle into her neck like 
2 ball of cotton, touch her nose daintily 
with his little paw, or ‘“‘kiss” her with a 
tongue that was very pink and very 
scratchy; while she was so exceedingly 
happy with Firefly, as she named him.—so 
happy she forgot to long for a baby until 
her kitten was outgrowing some of his 
eapers. About that time, a poor young 
widow came to live near the Howards. 
Her husband had been killed in a rail- 
road aecident. She was a German, with- 
out friends; and Mrs. Howard interested 
herself to get sewing for her todo. 
She had a baby a year old, with golden 
curls and great blue eyes. so sweet and 
playful a boy that Elsie spent half her 
time with him. Now, one day, she over- 
heard her mother say that poor Mrs. Baum 
had hardwork to li ve, and that but for her 
baby shecould get a position in a store. 

Elsie said to herself, ‘Mother might buy 
that little boy; but I don’t believe she 
would all of her own accord, just as she 
never’ would have got a kitten before she 
saw how nice a kitten is in the house.” 

Musing much on this matter, Elsie had 





an idea. She trotted over to Mrs. Baum 
— day, and begged her to give her little 
ritz. 

Mrs. Baum said, “Certainly. 
mamma says you may keep him.” 

She had no fears of losing her pet; but 
Elsie thought her very hard-hearted, even 
while she congratulated herself on the fact. 

Half an hour later, Mrs. Howard found 
wee *Fritzie” fast asleep, not in her best 
bonnet, but in the spare-room bed; and 
Elsie, watching him, pleaded :— 

“Can't I have him, dear mamma? Say 
yes. You didn’t want the cat, sj know, 
at first, but pretty soon youdid. I should 
think you would find a baby as interesting 
as a cat, and would love it just as well.” 

Mrs. Howard wanted to laugh; but 
Elsie’s eyes were big and earnest, and her 
voice was just ready to break into sobs. 
So she said, taking Elsie in her lap, ‘*I do 
love babies, and I could find little Fritz 
very interesting, if God had given him to 
me, but he did not; he gave him to his 
mother; and God means every mother to 
love and to keep her own children. Would 
you have liked it, if I had given you to 
somebody when you were a baby , just be- 
cause that somebody wanted toown you?” 

That question changed the whole affair 
in Elsie’s mind. She carried little Fritz 
home, and said to his mother: *‘*We don't 
think God wants you to be giving away 
your baby. I never give away my father’ 8 
presents unless - wants me to do it.’ 
And little Mrs. Baum, instead of looking 
vexed, caught her close and kissed her. 
saying, ‘Ihe Father in heaven knows I 
love Him. and love my baby.” 

Days and weeks went by. Firefly grew 
into a great solemn creature, fat, lazy, and 
not very amiable. Fritz, on the contrary, 
became lovelier every day. He got on his 
feet and pattered after Elsie, picking but- 
tercups. His head was covered with silky 
curls that shimmered in the sunshine. He 
said funny German words, and loved Elsie 
next to his mother. 

One beautiful September day, word came 
to Mrs. Howard, that her poor neighbor 
was very ill. She went to see her at once; 
and that day. and for many days. Elsie 
was allowed to keep Fritz with her as 
much as she pleased. ‘There came at last 
a day when no one seemed to give a 
thought to either child, and Mrs. Howard 
was away from home till late in the after- 
noon. ‘Then she returned to find them in 
a quiet nook in the garden. ‘The baby was 
sound asleep with his head in Elsie’s lap, 
while she was reading. 

‘*How pale youare,mamma! Are you 
tired or sick?” asked Elsie, looking up. 

‘Very tired, dear; but I have something 
sad to tell you. Do you remember that 
once you wanted Fritz’s mother to give 
him to us? Well, she has done it. About 
an hour ago, God took her away from her 
pain and poverty here, to be forever well 
and blessed. He did not want her baby to 
come with her, so He let her give little 
Fritz to us, and be satisfied that we would 
keep him very tenderly, because now he is 
really and truly a gift for us to take. Will 
you remember always that he is God’s own 
child put into our care, and that you must 
love and teach him as well as you can?” 

‘*It doesn’t seem as if I could love him 
any more,” said Elsie; ‘but I can be a 
great deal better myself, and then I can 
teach him. Yes, it is sweet to have him. 
What is the ‘sad’ thing, mamma? Is it that 
his mother has gone to heaven? You said 
she would be happy there.” And Elsie 
glanced toward the rose and golden sunset, 
as if she fancied there might be there a 
beautiful gate through which the baby’s 
mother had just gone. 

‘*No, Elsie, the sad part is that Fritz 
never on earth will have her to love him; 
but we will do our best,” said Mrs. Howard. 

And so it came to pass that Elsie’s wishes 
were gratified —Jllus. Christian Weekly. 


HUMOROUS. 


Hot rolls—tossing around in a bed of a 
sultry summer night. 


It is always the next-door neighbor’s 
baby who cries the most.—New York Jour- 
nal. 

‘*Don’t put in no muskeeter nettin’ for 
me,” said Aunt Hannah. “I don’t want to 
breathe no strained air.” 


A little girl, spending the summer in the 
country, wrote to her father: ‘Please 
bring me a new toothbrush. Mine is 
moulting.” 


Reading the evening newspaper at the 
tea-table often brings out the real tenden- 
cies of the family. ‘Hello,’ said Mr. Job 
Shuttle. ‘fhe Chinese have beaten the 
French.” ‘‘What’s the score?’ eagerly 
cried the youthful base ball enthusiast of 
the Shuttle family.— Hartford Post. 


‘Mary, here’s an advertisement in the 
paper that I think I had better answer.” 
**What is it, John?” **Why, it says ‘a good 
setter dog for sale cheap, by Edward 
Smith.’*? ‘Well, what do you want of a 
setter dog, John?” “Oh, [ dunno. only I 
thought it might do to watch the house at 
night, and as it’s a setter we could use him 
on the eggs during the day.” — Boston Post. 


Two city ladies were out driving with 
their country cousin, when it became nec- 
essary to give the horseadrink. Arriving 
at a watering trough, one of the city ladies 
alighted, and the other two continued in an 
animated conversation. At last the country 
girl looked around, and noticing that her 
friend was struggling with the crupper, 
asked :—**What are you doing?” Witha 
flushed face from the exertion, the other 
replied: ‘“‘Why, I’m trying to unbuckle 
this strap to let the horse’s head down so 
that he can drink.” 

++ 

Tue First Keen Twince.—As the season ad- 
vances, the pains and aches by which rheuma- 
tism makes itselt known, are experienced after 
every exposure. It is not claimed that Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is a specific for rheumatism—we 
doubt if there is, or can be, such aremedy. But 
the thousands benefited by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
warrant us in urging others who suffer from 
rheumatism to take it before the first keen 
twinge. 
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ADDITIONAL LEEFLETS. 


We have now printed three new and ad- 
mirable leaflets : 
Freedom for Women. 

Phillips, 
Municipal Suffrage for Women. By 

Ednab D. Cheney, 5c. per hun. 
The Forgotten Woman in Massachu- 

setts.. By Wm. 1. Bowditch, _. 35c. per hun. 
The three, postpaid, by mail, . 85c. per hun. 


LATEST LEAFLETS. 
Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the 


By Wendell 
. 35c. per hun. 


Ballor, . . 10c. per hun. 
Equal Rights for Women. By Hon. 
orge William Curtis. (Double 


leaflet), 


- 20c. per bun. 
More Facts from Wyoming, 


. 10c. per bun. 


Eminent Opinions on Suffrage, - 10c. per bun. 
Freeman Clarke vs. Parkman, _. 10c. per hun. 
The tive, postpaid, by mail, - 90c. per hun. 


In no way can converts be made to 
woman suffrage so fast as by the system- 
atic distribution of leaflets. Send in your 
orders. 

These prices do not include postage, 
which should be sent with orders for leaf- 
lets. 
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CATARRH CURED. 

A clergyman, atter suffering a number of years 
from that loathsome disease, Catarrh, after try- 
ing «very known remedy without success, at last 
found a prescription which completeiv cured and 
saved him from death. Any sufferer from 
this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope to Dr. J. A. Lawrence, 199 
Dean Street, Brooklyn, New York, will receive 
the recipe free of charge. 


-Catarrh 


Is undoubteddy caused by impuee blood, 
Hence a medicine which purifies the blood 
removes the cause of the disease and opens 
the way for a thorough cure. This is exactly 
whut Hood’s Sarsaparilla does, and it makes 
the cure complete by giving the system health 
and strength, and enabling it to throw off the 
depressing effeets of the disease. 


Catarrh 


Is permanently cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
Mr. A. Ball, Syracuse, N. Y., says: “ Hood’s 
Sarsapartila has helped me more for catarrh 
and impure blood than anything I ever used.” 

“TI have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla for 
catarrh, and think it has done me a great 
deal of good. I recommend & to adl within 
my reach. Hood’s Sarsapavilla has been 
worth everything tome.” LUTHER D. Ros- 
BINS, East Thompson, Conn. 


Catarrh 


May be breaking down your health. Be wise 
intime! That flow from the nose, ringing noise 
in the ears, pain in the head, inflammation 
of the throat, cough, and nervous prostration 
will be cured if you take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

“TI had been troubled by general debility, 
caused by catarrh and humors, Hood's Sar- 
saparilla proved just the thing needed. I de- 
rived an immense amount of benefit from it.” 
H. F. MILLeTT, Boston, Mass, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar. 


CAIN 


Health and Happiness. 
Jteuw 2 DO AS OTHERS 


HAVE DONE. 


pe or amy, company 
Are your Kidneys disordered? 
“Kidney Wort brought me from my grave, as it 
were, after Lhad been given up by 13 best doctors in 
Detroit.” M. W. Deveraux, Mechanic, Ionia, Mich. 













































Are your nerves weak? 

“Kidney Wort cured me from nervous we -akness 

&c., after L was not expected to live.”—Mrs. M. M. B. 
win, Ed. Christian Monitor, Cleveland, O. 


Have you Bright’s Disease? 





“Kidne prt cured me when iny water was just 
like ¢ and then like blood.” 
Frank Wilson, Peabody, Mass. 


ofa ga from Diabetes ? 
Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy I shave 
ever used, Gives aimost immediate re 

r. Phi hillip C. Ballou, Monkton, vt. 


Have you Liver Complaint? 
“Kidney- ort ouped, ne of chronic Liver Diseases 


after I ed to d 
tony Wand.” late Col. 69th Nat. Guard, N. Y. 


TS docs Back lame and aching? 

ney Wort, (1_bottle) cured, me when I wasso 
roll out of bed.” 

OC. M. Talimage, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ou Kidney Disease? 

“Kidney-Wort made me sound in liver and kidneys 
after years of unsuccessful doctoring. Its worth 
$10 a box.”—Sam’! Hodges, W Villiamstown, West Va, 


Are you Constipated ? 
“Kidney-Wort causes easy evacuations and cured 
me after 16 years use of cther medicines. 
Nelson Fairchild, St. , em Vt. 





Have 





Have you Malaria? 
Me “Wort has done better than any other 
have ever use " ip my practice. 
Dr. . Clark, South Hero, Vt. 


Are you Bilious? 
“Kidney-Wort has done me more good than any 
@ther remedy 1 have ever taken. 

Mrs. J. T. ‘Galloway, Elk Flat, Oregon. 








Are you tormented with Piles? 
ey -Wort permanently cured me of bleeding 
pice, De. r. W. rin ne reco mee aded it to me. 
Horst, Cashier M, Bank, Myerstown, Pa. 


Are you 1 Rheumatism racked ? 
“Kidney. me iven up feo 

die by phate and andl I had +” AF ‘thirty oR ha 
) Malcolm, West Bat 


Ladies, are you suffering? 

“Kidney- Wort cured me of peculiar trouble sof 

goysens years standing. Many friends use and praise 
Mrs. H. Lamoreauz, Isle La Motte, Vt. 


If you would B: Banish Disease} 
1 and gain Health, Take 

















HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COS 


NEW BOOKS. 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 
With fifty-six Illustrations by E1rinu VEDDER, also 
an ornamental title-page and cover designed by Mr. 
VEDDEE, 1 vol. 4to, $25 00, 
The most original and noteworthy illustrated vol- 
ume ever produced in America, and destined to rank 
among the masterpieces of art. 


ILLUSTRATED POEMS OF OLIVER 
WENDELL HOLMES. 

With Illustrations designed by many of the best Amer- 
ican artists, and admirably engraved. With a fine 
new portrait of Dr. Hotmes, etched by Scnorr. 
Royal octavo, cloth, full gilt, $500; morocco, or 
tree calf, 310 00. 

The poems selected for illustration were chosen by 
Dr. Holmes himself, who has written an introductory 
poem. The book is beautifully illustrated, is pro- 
duced in very tasteful style, and cannot fail to be a 
most acceptable Holiday volume. 


HOUSEHOLD LARCOM. 


Poems. By Lucy Larcom. MJousehold Edition. 
Uniform in binding with the new Household Edition 
of Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, etc. 1 
vol. 12mc, #2 00; half calf, $4 00; morocco, or tree 
calf, $5 00. 

An entirely new edition of Miss Larcom’s Poetical 
Works, from hondsome new plates, containing not 
only her poems previously published, but many pieces 
not included in her other volumes. In this compact 
and popular form Miss Larcom’s poems ought to find 
a place and hearty welcome in every household. 


SONGS OF THE SILENT WORLD, AND 
OTHER POEMS. 


By Exvizapetu Stuart PHeEtps, author of “The 
Gates Ajar,” ‘ Beyond the Gates,” ete. 1 vol. 
16mo, gilt top, $1 25. 

The title Miss Phelps has chosen for her new book 
of poems will suggest, especially to readers of her 
notable book ‘The Gates Ajar,” and of the still more 
remarkable book, “Beyond the Gates,” a hint of the 
subject and character of some of them. Others are 
very distinctly of this world, poems of love and friend 
ship, marked by a peculiar fervor and graceful force, 


CONTINUITY of CHRISTIAN THOUGHT 


By Rev. Avex. V. G. ALLEN, D. D., Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in the Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, Mass. 1 vol. 12mo, $1 50. 


A book of noble aim and admirable execution, con. 
taining a careful eurvey of the history of religious 
thought since the beginning of the Christian era, 


A HANDBOOK OF UNIVERSAL 
LITERATURE, 

From the Best and Latest Authorities. By ANNE C, 
Lyncu Borta. A New and Carefully Revised 
Edition. 12mo, $2 00. 

Mrs, Botta has just made a very thorough revision of 
this excellent book, and brought it down to date in its 
references to writers and their works, 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail 
postage pre-puid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


CACTUS BALM. 


(Ya, BALM is oota greasy, dirty mess, but is 
clean, pure and wholesome. It has been in use 
during the oo four years in Boston and vicinity, and 
has won golden opinions from the thousands who have 
tested, tried and proved its virtues. CACTUS BALM 
is conceded to be “a HAIR GROWER and PREVEN- 
TIVE of PREMATURE BALDNESS.” Unsur- 
assed as ‘A DRESSING FOR THE HAIR,” “A 
SURE CURE FOR SALT RHEUM and other 
ECZEMAS” and the “‘best preparation for the Hair, 
Scalp or Skin that the ingenuity of man has yet dis- 
covered. 

In response to many requests it is now put in market 
in 10 cent, 50 cent and $1 packages, and is for sale at 
retail by the leading druggists and hair ore ssers and at 
wholesale by 

WEEKS & POTTER 

CARTER, HARRIS & HAWLEY, 

GILMAN BROS. 

SMITH, DOOL ITTLE & SMITH, 

GEO. C. GOODWIN & co., 

CUTLER BROS. & CO., 

RUST, BROS. & BIRD, &c., &c. 
SMITH BROM..Ere rietors 

349 Was ington’ Street. 


Our Little Ghes end the Hursery, 


Any little child can 
be made happy for a 
whole year by a sub- 
scription to this uni- 
versal nursery favorite 
—urtistic and original 
in its illustrations — 
charming and instruc- 
,| tive in its stories. 

Specimen copy sent 
free. Newsdealers sell 
Jit. Agents wanted.¢ 


Single Copics, {5 cts. 

















One Year, $1.50. 
Russell Publishing Co., 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 





FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


Wine wiLD CHERRY, 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO. 
540 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 





THE 
RIVAL BELT & STOCKING SUPPORTER. 


A most convenient and comfortable SAFETY BELT 
and STOCKING SUPPORTER. By a simple ar- 
rangement over the hips, the support of the stocking 
as evenly divided and made imperceptible. No PRES- 
SURE AT THE WAIST. Sent by mail on receipt of 50 
cents. AGENTS WANTED. Address 

A. B. FOSTER, 3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Hey Cup of Teaor Coflee, with 
Cream, Scents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Tan- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. Al) theluxuriesand delicaciee 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonabls 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 

Ago I had lost my hair, and was 


6é 
EIGHT completely bald. had used vari- 
MONTHS ous so-called remedies, but none 
did me any good until I used 
CACTUS BALM. I have used 6 bottles in all,jand 
I now have a good head of hair about 8 inches long, 


thick, glossy, — of natural color.” 
Mrs. 8S. REMICK, Hyde Park, Mass. 











NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE AND 
HIS WIFE, 


By Jvi1an Hawtnorne. With portraits newly 
engraved on steel, and vignettes. 2 vols. 12mo. 
In cloth, $500; buli-morocco, or half-calf, 
$9 00. 

The fullest and most charming accounts of 
Hawthorne’s ancestry and family; his boyhood 
and youth; his courtship and marriage; his life 
at Salem, Lenox, and Concord; his travels and 
residence in England and Italy; bis later life in 
America; and his chief works, and their motives 
and origins. 

No work of biography can exceed in value 
that of Nathaniel Hawthorne by his son; and 
the present book has all the interest that an effort 
of genius, performed as a filial duty, can com- 
pass. An eminent English author pronounces 
this ‘the most important and interesting biog- 
raphical work since Boswell’s Johnson.” 


THE LIGHT OF ASIA, 


By Epwin Arnuip. 1 vol. small quarto. In 
cloth, $6 00; in antique morocco, or tree-calf. 
$10 00. 

The illustrations are from Buddhist Sculptures 
and Frescoes in Inaia, averaging 2,000 years old, 
actually illustrating Scenes in the Lite of Gav- 
TAMA Buppua, the Founder of Buddhism, and 
the hero of Mr. Arnold's poem. 


HOW THE ENDS MET, 


By Svsan Anna Brown, author of “In Bridget’s 
Vacation’ and “A Book of Forty Puddings.” 
lvol. 12mo. Paper covers, 50 cents. 

A thoroughly practical and very interesting 
account of how a family whose income was sud- 
denly reduced from $2,500 to $1,500 a year, con- 
trived to live comfortably on the sinaller amount, 
and found many unexpected compensations, 
Their experiences are told with surprising natur- 
alness, and the story abounds in valuable sug- 
gestions and practical ideas. 


JOHN RANTOUL. 


By Henny Loomis Netson. 1 vol. 12mo. $1 50. 


A brilliant novel of modern life, by the weil- 
known Washington correspondent of the Boston 
Herald and other papers. 


IN BRIDGET’S VACATION, 


By Svean Anna Brown, author of “The Book 
of Forty Puddings.” Leaflets on git metal 
rings to hang up, 50 cents. On gilt bars and 
rings, in neat box, 75 cents. 

“With this friendly adviser hanging on the 
wall, ladies may see Bridget’s departing form un- 
terrified, and await her successor with the quiet 
security of those wLo know what to do and how 
to do it.”"—From Preface. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD 4&4 CO., 
BOSTON. 


The Latest Books. 


PERSEVERANCE ISLAND; 


Or, Tue Rostnson Crusoe OF THE 19th CenTURY. 
—_— FRAZAR. 12mo. Cloth, illustrated, 








In all the works of the Robinson Crusoe type, the 
wreck is always near at hand, the powder dry and 
preserved, and the days for rafting the same ashore 
calm and pleasant. This unfortunate had no such 
accessories, and his story proves the limitless ingenu- 
ity and invention of man, and Le hg 8 the works and 
achievements of a castaway, who, thrown ashore al- 
most literally naked on @ desert isle, is able, by the 
use of his brains, the skill of his hands and a practical 
knowledge of the common arts and sciences, to far 
surpass the achievements of all his predecessors, and 
to surround himself with implements of power and 
science utterly beyond the reach of his prototype, who 
had his wreck as a reservoir from which to draw his 
munitions. 


By SOPHIE MAY. 
FLAXIE GROWING UP. 


Cloth, illustrated, 75c, Completing the FLaxre Friz- 
ZLE Stories, which are now issued, 6 volumes, in 
neat boxes, comprising :— 

FLAXiI8 FRIZZLE. 
Miss KITTYLEBN. Doctor Papa. 
Two Cousins. FLAxi£ GRrowine UP. 
Unitorm with “LitrLe Prupy Stories,” ‘‘Dorry 
Dimp.e Stones,” “Lirrte Prupy’s Fiyaway’ 


By MARY LAKEMAN, 
PRETTY LUCY MERWYN. 


A story of girlhood from sixteen to betrothal. 
illustrated, $1.25. Uniform with 


RUTH ELIOT’S DREAM. 
By the same author, of which anew edition is now 
ready. Price, $1 25. 


Of this book, Mr. Whittier wrote: “It is a charm- 
ing story. It has a calm, tender interest, not sensa- 
tional, but holding the reader to its end.”’ 


VOCAL AND ACTION-LANGUAGE, CUL- 
TURE AND EXPRESSION. 
By E. N. Krrpy, Teacher of Elocution, High School, 
Lynn. 12mo. Cloth, $1 25. 
A very valuable book both for teachers and students 


of elocution. 
CHATS. 


By G. HAMLEN. Little Classic Size. Cloth, $1 25. 

A selection from the bright, entertaining, and useful 
talks of one of the most attractive writers for the 
Boston press. Originally written for the benefit of 
young people, they have been highly enjoyed by their 
parents, at the solicitation of many of whom this 
volume has been prepa’ 


NATURAL-HISTORY PLAYS, 


Dialogues and Recitations for School Exhibitions, 
and for eo: Readings. By Louisa P. 
Hopkins oards, net 30 cents. 


LitTLe PitcHEeRs. 


Cloth, 





By OLIVER OPTIC. 
SQUARE AND COMPASSES; 


Or Building the Boathouse. Cloth, $1 25. 

Being the third volume of Tue Boat-BUILDER’s 
Series, to be completed in six volumes, of which 
Aut Aprirt, 8xuG Harpor, Square AND Com- 
PASSES, are now ready. In this series Oliver Optic 
has taken a new departure, and is giving his ers 
lessons in mechanics, from practice in bis own work- 
shop, that are both entertaining and instructive, while 
the adventurous spirit in his books is allowed the 
same liberty as before. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, ov matled, post »to 
any address, on receipt of price by the publis 





LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
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ment must be addressed to the Editors. 
etters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3638, 
Boston. Kegistered Letters or P.O. money orders may 
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The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the 
frst subscription. The change of date printed on the 
paper is a receipt for renewals. This change should be 
made the first or second week after the money is re- 


elved. 


Among the speakers from abroad at the 
annual meeting of the American Woman 
Suffrage Association, Nov. 19 and 20, will 
be the following: Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Mary A. Livermore, H. B. Blackwell, Dr. 
Mary F. Thomas, Hon. George B. Loring, 
Hon. Wm. Dudley Foulke, Dr. Martha G. 
Ripley, Mrs. Emma C. Bascom, Rev. 8. 
$. Hunting, Mrs. Mary E. Haggart, Lucy 
Stone, Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, Mrs. 
H. M. T. Cutler, and Rev. Florence Kal- 
lock. Clergymen and eminent citizens 
of Chicago have signified their intention 
to be present and take part in the Conven- 
tion. An excellent quartette of young 
people from the Apollo Club (the best 
musical club in Chicago) will furnish mu- 
sic. ‘The Sherman House reduces rates all 
around fifty cents per day, and furnishes 
free use of parlors and club rooms. The 
St. James Hotel will receive delegates at 
$1.50 per cay, if two will occupy one room. 
Miss Ada C. Sweet has systematic ar- 
rangements for distributing delegates to 
homes offering private hospitality. 


x anal 


Next Thursday’s Suffrage Sociable and 
Dramatic Entertainment at the Young 
Men’s Christian Union Hall, Boylston St., 
is likely to be a great success. Tickets (fifty 
cents each) are limited in number to 526, 
all reserved. ‘Those who wish good seats 
should apply soon at the WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL office, No. 5 Park St. 











A series of anonymous correspondents 
are attacking the Vermont Married Wom- 
en’s Property Bill in the columns of the 
Montpelier Journal. The last “*unknown” 
is announced by the editor to be ‘ta law- 
ver distinguished for his ability, intelli- 
gence, and sound judgment.” We cannot 
help thinking that if he believed it impor- 
tant to defeat this bill, and if his name 
were really one that would carry weight, 
he would have had the courage to affix it 
to his article. 





—_—e--o—_____—_ 


The gist of the article is, that the pro- 
posed Married Women’s Property Bill is a 
part of the woman's rights movement; and 
that the woman’s rights movement, in Mas- 
sachusetts and wherever else it has made 
headway, has led to an increase of divorces 
and of immorality. and a decrease of popu- 
lation. He quotes Maine as a case in point, 
not being aware, apparently, that Maine 
is decidedly backward in the woman's 
rights movement. He says, ‘The ravages 
of rum in that community, which have at- 
tracted so constantly its attention (!) have 
been as nothing in preventing its increase 
of population compared with the ravages 
of the reformer.”” And again, ‘What is 
the consequence of this individuation of 
woman upon society? If we read correct- 
ly the record of Massachusetts, nothing 
less than the total annihilation of the race 
that adopts it.”” He gives statistics to show 
that during the last forty years, divorces 
and immorality have increased, and that 
the native population increases less rapid- 
ly than the foreign. But he offers no shad- 
ow of proof that these evils are due to the 
woman’s rights movement, for the very 
good reason that no such proof exists. 
The increase of wealth and luxury, the 
massing of the population together in large 
cities, the growth of the factory system, 
and the change from the old simple ways 
of life to those of a nervous, rushing, highly 
complicated civilization, are quite enough 
to account for these changes, without as- 
cribing them to the property rights of 
women. 


a a 





‘‘Massachusetts has come to be governed 
in these relations (those of husband and 
wife) on what may be termed the drunken 
husband basis,” he informs us, implying 
that no wife who has not a drunken hus- 
band ought to have any control over her 
own property. The laws of Massachusetts 
in this respect are those of most other 
States of the Union, as well as of Eng- 
land; and their bad effects are not visible 
to any considerable number of the people 
who live under them. 


Aictien 
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At the election just past, the women of 
Washington Territory voted in large num- 
bers, and very generally ‘‘scratched” the 
names of candidates known to be opposed 
to woman suffrage. They evidently want 
to vote. 





The pressure of matter before election 
was so great that we could give only a 
short extract from Chief Justice Greene’s 
last admirable charge to a Grand Jury of 
men and women in Washington Territory. 
A fuller account will be found in another 
column. 





ee 
Notice list of Our Herald's leaflets in 
another column. ¢ 
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A dispatch from Paris, dated Nov. 12, 
says: **The medical and surgical societies 
connected with the Paris hospitals have 
decided not to admit women to compete 
for positions in the hospital service.” 
nnd 

Cleveland, O., has been greatly excited 
over the question of co-education at Adel- 
bert College. Two members of the facul- 
ty presented a memorial to the trustees, 
asking that a date might be fixed after 
which no more girls should be admitted. 
The chief reason alleged was the fear that 
young men would be prevented from en- 
tering the college if they knew it admitted 
girls. ‘Ihe trustees appointed a committee 
to investigate the subject. The committee 
wrote to prominent educators all over the 
country asking their opinion, and finally 
presented two reports to the trustees, a 
majority report of five in favor of the girls. 
and a minority report of two against them. 
The trustees, by a vote of twelve to six, 
decided in favor of the girls. Their action 
was based chiefly on the fact that all the 
opinions unfavorable to co education were 
from institutions that did not admit girls, 
while all the institutions that did admit 
them declared co-education to be asuccess. 
The same reasoning, by the way, applies 
to Married Women’s Property Bills, and to 
woman suffrage. Some four thousand in- 
fluential citizens of Cleveland and vicinity 
united in a petition in behalf of co-educa- 
tion, and the subject has undergone a vig- 
orous discussion in the papers, pulpits, and 
social circles of that city. 
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The New Bedford non-partisan woman 
suffrage league, at its second meeting, was 
increased by four new members. ‘This is 
a good beginning. At South Hanson a 
society with six members was formed. 
Te little leaven which has thus begun to 
work will leaven the whole community. 
The centre is formed for the all-important 
work of increasing knowledge on the sub- 
ject. Tracts, leaflets, and the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL are good instrumentalities for 
these clubs and leagues to use. 
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A meeting of the State Committee of the 
New York suffrage party, elected by the 
State Convention at Buffalo, October 9, 
last, was held at 103 West 48th Street, N. 
Y., Nov. 6, 1884, Edward H. Cole, of 
Kings Co., in the chair. Mrs. Clemence 
S. Lozier, M. D., was unanimously re- 
elected chairman; Mrs. Lillie Devereux 
Blake, vice-chairman; Mrs. Ida L. Dildine, 
of Broome Co., Caroline H. Huling, of Sar- 
atoga, and George L. Crittenden. of 
Montgomery, secretaries. Miss Susan H. 
King was re-elected treasurer, and Hamil- 
ton Willcox chairman of the Executive 
Committee. The Executive Committee was 
authorized to fill vacancies in their body 
and in this committee; also a resolution 
-was passed congratulating the country 
that, whoever is elected, the next presi- 
dent is sure to bea friend of woman’s free- 
dom. 
ae 

The New York suffragists feel much en- 
couraged for the future by the results of 
their campaign. In the lower branch of 
the Legislature they have forty men re- 
turned who last year voted ‘taye,” while 
very few opponents have been re-elected. 

The Albany Press and Knickerbocker, 
one of the most widely circulated papers 
at the State Capital, says, ‘*‘The woman 
suffrage party’s claim that they hold the 
balance of power in the State and presi-, 
dential elections, must be admitted to be 
well-founded, considering the closeness of 
the result of the late election.” 
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MASSACHUSETTS CAMPAIGN NOTES. 





Conventions have been held by the Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association 
during the past week in Brockton, Nov. 12 
and 13; in Taunton, Nov. 14 and 15; and 
in Fall River, Nov. 16 and 17. A meeting 
was also held in Worcester, Tuesday even- 
ing, at which Mrs. Mary A. Livermore and 
Hon. George F. Hoar were the speakers. 

A Woman Suffrage Convention will be 
held in Plymouth next Monday evening, 
Nov. 17, continuing Nov. 18, afternoon 
and evening. The speakers from abroad 
will be Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Miss Matilda 
Hindman, Miss Cora Scott Pond, and Miss 
Ida M. Buxton. 
“ On Wednesday evening, Nov. 19, Miss 
Hindman and Miss Buxton will speak in 
Kingston; on Thursday evening, Nov. 20, 
at Marshfield; and on Friday evening, 
Nov. 21, at Cohasset. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw and Miss Pond will 





speak in Scituate, Wednesday evening, 





Nov. 19; on Friday evening, Nov. 21, at 
Duxbury. 

Miss Matilda Hindman, Miss Cora Scott 
Pond, and Miss Ida M. Buxton will speak 
in Hingham on Saturday evening, Nov. 22. 
Hon. John D. Long will preside and intro- 
duce the speakers. 
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ANNUAL MEETING. 


The sixteenth Annual Meeting of the American 
Woman Saffrage Association will be held in 
Hershey Hall, Chicago, on Wednesday and 
Thursday, November 19 and 20, 1884, commenc- 
ing on Wednesday afternoon, November 19, at 
2.30 P. M., and holding tive consecutive sessions 
at 10.30 A. M., and 2.30 and 7.30 P. M. 

Each State and Territory is entitled to send 
delegates equal in number to its Congressional 
delegation. Credentials should be issued by 
auxiliary State societies, where such exist; other- 
wise by auxiliary local societies. Where full 
delegations are not present, any member of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association in attend- 
ance from a State may act as delegate. 

It is more than ever important that the friends 
of Woman Suffrage should agree upon some con- 
certed plan of action, so that next time our Chief 
Magistrate is chosen, the rights and interests of 
the women of the nation may be represented. In 
every State the Legislature should be asked to 
give women suffrage by statute in Presidential 
and Municipal elections. 

Let all auxiliary State societies appoint full 
delegations. See that your State is represented. 
If possible, come yourself. Private hospitality 
will be secured for delegates, as far as possible; 
also usual railroad fares to and from the Con- 
vention; of these notice will be given hereafter 
in THe Woman's JouRNAL. Well-known speak- 
ers have been invited to address the Convention. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
and others have agreed to be present. 

By order of the Executive Committee, 

Mary B. Cuiay, President. 
Lucy Stone, Chair. Ex. Committee. 

Henry B. BLackwett, Cor. Sec’y. 

MARGARET W. CAMPBELL, Ree. Sec'y. 


The following ladies of Chicago have kindly 
agreed to act as a Committee of entertainment : 


HELEN E. Starrett, Chairman, Weekly Magazine. 

Mary B. WILLARD, The Union Signal. 

ELIZABETH BoxyNTON HARBERT, The Jnter-Ocean. 

Helen K. Pierce, Wright’s Grove; Mrs. W. O. Car- 
penter, 517W. Adams St.; Julia Holmes Smith, M. D. 
390 N. LaSalle St.; Mra. H. W. Fuller, 470 N, State 
8t.; Mrs. George Harding, 2536 Indiana Ave.; Ada 
C. Sweet, Secretary, The Pension Office; Mrs. Judge 
Waite, Hyde Park; Mrs. E'izabeth Loomis, 2937 
Wabask Avenue, Chicago; and Rev. Florence Kollock, 
Englewood. 


oo ____—_- 
IOWA ANNUAL MEETING. 


The lowa Woman Suffrage Association will 
hold its thirteenth annual meeting in Des 
Moines, on Nov. 27 and 28, 1884; the first ses- 
sion to begin at 2 P. M., Thursday, Nov. 27. 

All associations in the State, county or local, 
whose object is to secure to women equal politi- 
cal rights, are earnestly requested to send dele- 
gates; and where not organized, the friends of 
the cause are invited to meet and choose two or 
more of their number to be present and repre- 
sent them. 

The question of liberty has to be fought over 
and over. Those interested in this contest know 
that equal citizenship for women is coming, be- 
cause of the thousands who are asking for it; 
because it has behind it the enthusiasm and the 
logic of many of the best minds; and because 
it isin harmony with the grand principles upon 
which this government is founded. 

Let all come prepared to successfully inaugu- 
rate this campaign for the vindication of prin- 
ciples professed; believing that in this way we 
can “secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity.” 

Prominent speakers will be present to make 
the sessions interesting. 

Narcissa T. Bemis, Pres. I. W.S. A. 
Mary A. Work, ChA’n Ex. Com. 

Appended is the invitation in behalf of 
the Polk County Woman Suflrage Society : 

To further the advance et this question of 
liberty to one-half of the people of the State, we 
invite you to meet us in council at the time and 
place indicated. 

We will receive you cordially, entertain you 
freely, and do ali in our power to make your 
stay among us mutually pleasant and profitable 
to the cause. Ali delegates who desire enter- 
tainment will please report to Mary J. Cogges- 
hall, 600 Seventh Street, Des Moines, before the 
22d of November, and on arriving you will be 
met by the local committee in the parlors of the 
Aborn. Dr. Etma Hutcurnson, 

Pres. Polk Co. W.S. 8. 
Mary J. CooGEsuaLt, 
Chairman Ex. Committee. 





DRAMATIC ENTERTAINMENT. 








The next suffrage sociable will be held 
in the hall of the Young Men’s Christian 
Union, corner of Boylston and Tremont 
Streets, on Thursday evening, the 20th 
inst., beginning at 7.45 o’clock. 

It will consist of two dramatic perform- 
ances, the first a farce called **My Uncle’s 
Will,” given under the auspices of Mrs. 
Anna B. Pratt, the sister of Louisa M. 
Alcott, who kindly secured for us the ef- 
fective play we all remember in the same 
hall last year. The second one, with Mrs. 
Mira H. Pitman as leader, called ‘*The 
Four Sisters,” has been greatly enjoyed by 
those who have seen it, and will no doubt 
be a delight to us. There will be music 
at the opening. The half hour between 
the acts will be devoted socially to meeting 
and making acquaintances, and to a good 
time generally. The usual supper will be 





dispensed with, the rare entertainment be- 
ing the feast. ‘Tickets are now ready and 
for sale at the office of the WoMAN’s Jour- 
NAL. There will undoubtedly be a large 
demand for them. It is well to apply ear- 
ly. Every seat was full, at the dramatic 
entertainment given in the same hall last 


year. 
Mrs. J. W. SmitrH, 


Mrs. Mary C. AMEs, 
Miss AMANDA M. LOUGEE, 
H. B. BLACKWELL, 

Sociable Committee. 
a ae 
THE NEEDHAM CLUB. 


The Needham Woman Suffrage Club 
made a pleasant vew departure by the in- 
troduction of a social tea at their last 
meeting. A bountiful supper, with speech- 
es by Rev. 8S. W. Bush, Mrs. Dr. A. E. Mil- 
ler, E. H. Bowers, Esq., Emery Grover, 
Esq., E. J. Eaton, and others, made the 
new feature which brightened everything. 
The president, Mrs. E. J. Mills, read a 
poem which an enthusiastic friend said 
“covered her with glory.” Readings 
were given by Mrs. Miller and Mrs. Hol- 
brook, and a quartet, composed of Miss H. 
Stevens, Miss Courtenay, and Messrs Mills 
and Tisdale, gave very acceptable musi- 
cal selections. ‘Thus an evening altogeth- 
er pleasant and useful was spent by these 
earnest friends of suffrage. Success to 
them! L. 8. 





oo —___—_ 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN ROCKLAND OAUCUS. 





Week before last we gave an account of 
a spirited woman suftrage meeting held in 
Rockland. Last week we announced its 
result—the election of Mr. Stetson. Here 
is what the Rockland Spectator says of the 
affair :—- 

Gloria in excelsis! Was the question of 
woman suffrage ever brought before a cau- 
cus of any kind before? Certainly not in 
this town, if inany other. It marks an era. 
Mr. Charles Collius arose and with a cour- 
age unparalleled in a political campaign, 
said: “If you nominate any but a woman 
suffragist, [ shall bolt the caucus.” Mr. 
Dwelley. of Hanover, stated that Mr. Stet- 
son was sound on suffrage and prohibition, 
and R. C. Waterman, whose nomination it 
was thought impossible to defeat that af- 
ternoon. was left way behind on the infor- 
mal ballot. We don’t believe in the Re- 
publican party, its methods, or its princi- 
ples; but its representatives in this town 
have no taint of the machine; they are our 
best citizens, and, though Republicanism 
has too much force with them, yet some 
of them, the best, have concluded that it is 
time for Republicanism to mean something. 
It means here woman suflrage. Well done, 
Republican party! 

When our non-partisan leagues and cor- 
responding committees are fully organ- 
ized, such action as that at Rockland will 
find many imitators. I. B. B. 
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THE BOSTON SCHOOL BOARD. 


At the meeting of the Boston School 
soard, Tuesday evening, the following 
order, offered Oct. 14, 1884, by Dr. Moran, 
was taken up: 

Resolved, That the board considers it a rep- 
rehensible act for any person to circulate, or 
cause to be circulated, among the teachers in 
the public schools, any petition or document re- 
questing the signature or support of instructors 
in the interest of any candidate or candidates 
for membership of the school committee; and, 
further, that this board holds it to be improper 
and censurable for the instructors in our schools, 
or any of them, to take active part in our munic- 
ipal politics for the purpose of influencing tne 
election of members of this school board. 

The doctor read a prepared speech, in 
which he advocated the order on grounds 
of ‘‘civil service reform.” He thought that 
teachers interfered with politics in many 
instances, notably where some issued docu- 
ments urging the claims of their political 
favorites. He alluded to a ‘‘religio-politico- 
fanatical clique” of female school teachers, 
who assembled in the South End for the 
purpose of defeating, from motives of 
spite, a certain member of the School 

3oard. Mr. Gallagher moved to amend by 

substituting for a ‘reprehensible act” ‘tone 
contrary to the rules of the Board,” which 
was accepted. Mr. Hobbs wished the rule 
to apply merely to the teachers’ action dur- 
ing school hours, but an amendment to 
that effect was not accepted. The first 
portion of the order was adopted by a yea 
and nay vote, 16 to 8, as follows: 

Yeas—Blake, Chapin, Crowley, Cutter, Dacey, 
Darling, Davis, Doherty, Elliot, Fiint, Gallagher, 
Hobbs, Hyde, Lasker, Moran, Murphy—16. 

Nays — Fifield, Gaffield, Peabody, Perkins, 
Plummer, Rust, Williamson, the Mayor—8, 

The remainder of the motion was tabled. 

The following order was offered : 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appoint- 
ed to investigate charges made by certain per- 
sons in the press that the school board had re- 
moved the Wall Street schoolbouse in order to 
oblige the liquor dealers of the vicinity. 

Mr. Gallagher thought that the parties 
making the charge, with oneexception (Dr. 
E. E. Hale), were unworthy of notice, and 
did it only for advertisement. Mr. Lasker 
thought that the matter was a hobby of 
Mr. Hale. and that it would gratify him 
too much to notice it. Mr. Murphy thought 
it only right to grant a member of the 
board an investigating committee. The 
order was adopted. Messrs. Doherty, 
Flint, Dacey, Rust, and Chapin were ap- 
pointed as the committee, and withdrew; 





whereupon the order was recon-idered and 
indefinitely postponed. 
oo 


SUFFRAGE MEETING IN EAST BOSTON. 


Miss Matilda Hindman, lecturer for the 
Mass. Woman Suffrage Assoviation, and 
Miss E. 8. Tobey, President Mass. W. C. 
T.U., held a meeting in the parlors of Mrs. 
Coombs, East Boston, on Wednesday even- 
ing. A large number of ladies were pres- 
ent. 

Miss Tobey discussed school suffrage. 
She urged the ladies to register, that they 
may vote to have the proper men elected 
on the School Board. She gave an instance 
of misuse of power, when a school was 
closed that half a score of liquor men might 
take out a license. From this she showed 
clearly the duty of women to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity the school-vote 
gives them for doing a good Christian 
work. 

Miss Hindman showed that without the 
ballot women are unable to protect their 
homes from the vices that are upheld by 
law. Illustrations from the laws of Mich- 
igan and Wyoming were contrasted,—the 
one where women have the power suffrage 
gives; the other, where they are deprived 
of it. She also referred to the working of 
the prohibitory law in Boston, a score of 
years since, showing that the votes of the 
five thousand liquor-sellers were always 
massed together and cast for the candi- 
dates who were pledged not to execute the 
law. Had women been enfranchised at 
that time, twenty-five thousand votes could 
have been massed solidly for the home, 
and men who would have enforced the 
law could have been elected. 

At the close of Miss Hindman’s lecture, 
Miss Turner made a very forcible appeal 
to the ladies to do their duty in every way 
possible to secure to themselves the right 
to protect their homes. Almost all the la- 
dies present signed the petition for muni- 
cipal suffrage. F. 


NEW YORK CITY MONTHLY MEETING, 


NEw York, Nov. 10, 1884. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
New York City Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion was held at the headquarters, 103 
West 48th Street, the president, Dr. Clem- 
ence 8. Lozier, in the chair. 

A letter was read from Mrs. Matilda Jos- 
lyn Gage in response to a resolution of 
condolence sent to her by the society upon 
the decease of her husband. Mrs. Blake, 
as chairman of the executive committee, 
spoke of the recent State Convention at 
Buffalo; and of her tour through dif- 
ferent counties, where she spoke against 
hostileassemblymen. She thought the so- 
ciety ought to congratulate themselves 
upon the defeat of Fred B. House for As- 
semblyman in the Ninth Assembly Dis- 
trict, Mr. House not even receiving the 
nomination, in consequence of a meeting 
held by the suffrage society in his district 
to protest against it. Twenty-seven of the 
assemblymen spoken against were not re- 
turned. The present Assembly gives the 
Woman Suffrage Bill forty certain votes 
to begin with. This is a remarkable rec- 
ord. 

A vote of thanks to Mrs. Blake for her 
efficient work was unanimously carried. 

tev. Robert Collyer was the speaker of 
the evening. He likened the woman suf- 
frage movement to the inflowing tide; 
none could tell whence it came or where it 
would end. He spoke of the positions 
women held a hundred years ago, and of 
those they hold to-day. Pointing out the 
advance in public sentiment, he said that 
the movement, once made, must go on and 
eventually succeed. His eloquent address 
was very interesting to his audience. who 
interrupted him with frequent applause. 

Remarks were made by Mrs. Lozier, 
Miss Brink, M. D.. Mr. Il. Willcox, Mrs. 
Blake, Professor Dewey, of Boston, Mr. 
Stearns, Mrs. Leonard, and Mr. A. O. Will- 
cox. A vote of thanks was tendered Dr. 
Collyer. S. M. RESTON, 

Recording Secretary. 
———@-f-o-—— 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
NEw York, Nov. 10, 1884. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The conflicting claims to the presidency, 
which so violently excited the public mind 
for some days after the election have 
again demonstrated the deep interest wom- 
en feel in political events. Everywhere in 
the crowds that thronged the streets wom- 
en were tu be seen watching, as eagerly as 
men, the news that was displayed from the 
bulletin boards. In the excited throngs that 
shouted in triumph in Print?thg-House 
Square on election night, hundreds of wom- 
en mingled, waving their handkerchiefs 
and even joining in the shouts for their 
favorite candidate, while any day on the 
streets women have been eager buyers of 
the numerous *‘extras” which have been 
issued to give the latest news. It really 
seems as if, after this year, it would not be 
possible for any one ever to say again that 
‘women do not wish to vote.” 

The Legislative results of the contest in 
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this State are most gratifying to the friends 
of suffrage. We have made almost a clean 
sweep of the State. Of the fifty-seven men 
who voted for us last winter, thirty are 
returned to the Assembly. Of the sixty- 
one who voted no, only fifteen came back. 
I may be permitted a distinct personal tri- 
umph, when I say that of the men against 
whose return I spoke, only four are re- 
elected, and one of those, Mr. Baker, of 
Washington, we count as a friend. Mr. 
House has disappeared; Mr. Veeder, of 
Schenectady, has been defeated and a wom- 
an suftragist elected in his place. ‘Thomas 
Noxon, ‘‘gentleman,” will not again grace 
the Legislature with his presence. 

Of our friends, many of the staunchest 
are returned. Gen. Husted on the Repub- 
lican side, and Major Haggerty on the 
Democratic, go back to fight our battle, 
while Rev. Mr. Olin, of Broome, and the 
able Mr. Erwin, of St. Lawrence, will be 
there to aid. Counting those who voted 
for us last winter, with old friends return- 
ed, we start with about forty votes sure,— 
requiring only sixty-five, a constitutional 
majority, to pass a bill. 

If men realized fully how much power 
women have at an election, they would be 
slow to antagonize us. All over the State 
the results show the influence of suffra- 
gists. Last night I was told by a bright 
young man, the son of one of our earnest 
workers, that he and his brother stood all 
day at the ballot-box and prevented one of 
our antagonists from receiving votes. ‘This 
man’s opponent was elected by a majority 
so small that the result was no doubt di- 
rectly due to their efforts. 

Our regular monthly meeting of the City 
Society was unusually pleasant. We are 
all elated over our success in defeating op- 
ponents, and the beautiful address deliver- 
ed by Rev. Robert Collyer made the even- 
ing peculiarly delightful. L. D. B 
sniialiltdiaes 


WOMEN INVENTORS, 





The following patents were taken out 
by women during the week ending Oct. 
28, 1884: 

Charlotte P. 
Crib. 

Jane A. Clother, 
Meat-tenderer. 

Emma J. Woodruff, Chicago, Ill. 
pound for Preserving Flowers. 

—_———_e-9-o-—_ 


MISS HINDMAN IN SOUTH HANSON. 


So. HANSON, Novy. 13, 1884. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

We organized our Society here on the 
5th inst. with six members. One of the 
members is a convert made by Miss Hind- 
man at her recent meeting. This lady 
never heard a lecture on the question be- 
fore, nor had given it any thought. I gave 
her some leaflets last night and a copy of 
the WOMAN'S JOURNAL. She is an educat- 
ed lady with property. 

We shall probably have a good many 
more members. ‘The gent'eman who goes 
to the Legislature from this district is a 
pronounced suffragist, having signed one 
of our petitions since he was nominated. 
Miss Gurney sent for leaflets. and she will 
attend to distributing them. If you havea 
Convention in Plymouth, I hope some of 
our people will go. Our Society will prob- 
ably meet once a month. 

We have also a Literary Society here 
that meets fortnightly. I have prepared 
for it a short article on the question, and 
have always introduced the subject at these 
meetings, whenever I could. Miss Hind- 
man’s lecture was wonderfully well re- 
ceived here. They say: **Why, she gave 
facts that could not be answered.” It has 
stirred up a great deal of thought, and 
those not in sympathy enjoyed the address 
because it was so well delivered. 

In the past ten years we have had three 
speakers, and their words are all remem- 
bered—viz.: Mrs. Bowles, Mr. Bashford 
and Lucy Stone. I think that having speak- 
ers go to the small country towns is of 
great advantage. JANES. HOWLAND. 


———_ - -e ee. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Allender, Cuba, N. Y., 
Cumberland, Wis., 


, Con. 








Mrs. FRANCES D. GAGE. 

Mrs. Frances D. Gage died at her home 
in Greenwich, Connecticut, on the 10th 
inst., after seventeen years of paralysis, 
accompanied with very acute suffering for 
the last few days. 

Mrs. Gage was familiarly known as 
“Aunt Fanny,” and under that title had a 
host of warm, earnest friends who will 
sympathize with her children and with 
each other when they hear of her death. 

Mrs. Gage was among the first of the 
woman’s rights women, having attended 
the second convention ever held to pro- 
mote that cause. She spoke and wrote for 
it till almost the very last of her life. She 
had been asked to write a letter to the Chi- 
cago meeting next week, and replied that 
“if her head, which whirled and whirled, 
would permit, she would send the letter.” 

During the war she rendered invaluable 
service among the soldiers in the hospitals, 
and afterward she was made governor or 








supervisor of the Sea Islands of South 
Carolina, where the freed colored people 
needed just such motherly care as she 
knew well how to give. Mrs. Gage was a 
poet burn, and hence the inharmonious 
conditions inseparable from human life 
rasped und wounded a spirit set to harmo- 
ny, so that she suffered more than most. 
But she also enjoyed much. Mrs. Gage 
was the author of a volume of poems. 
She also published much more in a tran- 
sient way of prose and poetry. She was 
the mother of two daughters and six sons, 
and often playfully boasted that she had 
“thirty-six feet of boys.” Mr. Gage, her 
husband, died several years ago. This brief 
sketch is wholly inadequate, and later we 
sha'l have a fuller one. L. 8. 


WILLIAM WELLS BROWN. 


William Wells Brown. who will be re- 
membered by the anti-slavery people of 
thirty years ago, died in Chelsea last 
week. He was once a slave, but having 
escaped, he was enlisted as a speaker in the 
cause of his race. He was one of the most 
genial of men, and in the most trying cir- 
cumstances always kept serene. At the 
anti-slavery mob on Cape Cod, Mr. Brown 
was the first person seized. He was 
thrown over the back of the platform (out 
door), his anti-slavery song-books scattered 
to the winds, and himself severely mal- 
treated. But he came up smiling, though 
hurt and bruised. It was always the way 
with him. He lived in Europe for about 
seven years, and of late was a physician. 
His funeral occurred Sunday noon at the 
Zion M. E, African Church, at the West 
End, Boston. ‘The services were conduct- 
ed by Rev. Samuel May, Hon. Charles W 
Slack, and others connected with the anti- 
slavery work, and also by prominent per- 
sons associated with him in the temper- 
ance movement. lL. 8 

SARAH FORTEN PURVIS. 

Another of the band of early abolition- 
ists hus passed away from earth. Each 
year the small number of survivors of that 
bund is diminished, and the departure of 
each revives in our memories the struggles, 
the trials, the joy and hope and faith, the 
blessed experience of the years of the Anti- 
slavery enterprise. 

Mrs. Sarah Forten Purvis was a worker 
in this enterprise from its beginning. She 
was a contributor to the columns of The 
Liberator in the first year of its existence. 
Over the signature of ‘*Ada,” poems and 
prose articles from her pen testitied to her 
sympathy with the gigantic moral revolu- 
tion inaugurated by its editor. She was a 
member of the Philadelphia Female Anti- 
Slavery Society, and with her sisters, Miss 
Margaretta Forten and Mrs. Robert Pur- 
vis, was ever true to the cause of freedom 
and active in its promotion. 

The home of her father, Mr. James For- 
ten, who in his early youth served in the 
Revolutionary War, and whose name will 
long be remembered in Philadelphia, was 


| ever hospitably open to abolitionists ; and 


the family were heartily united in their 
loyalty to the cause of the slave, proving 
theif faith by their works. Of the large 
household, there survive new only the 
mother, who has nearly completed a cen- 
tury of life, and the two younger sons. 
One of the elder sons, Mr. Robert Forten, 
gave his life to his country during the war 
of the rebellion, and saw only by prophetic 
vision that which we have lived to cele- 
brate,—the emancipation day of the Amer- 
ican slave. MARY GREW. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The headquarters of the American Wom- 
an Suffrage Association at Chicago will be 
at the St. James Hotel, 118 Fifth Avenue. 

The ladies of Grand Rapids attended the 
polls on Tuesday, and served coffee and 
lunch in the interests of labor and temper- 
ance. 

Twenty-nine ladies of Fall River have 
qualified and are entitled to vote for mem- 
bers of the school committee at the com- 
ing municipal election. 

The Boston School Committee voted on 
Tuesday night not to investigate the charge 
that members of the board caused a 
schoolhouse to be abandoned in the inter- 
est of liquor dealers. 


At a recent meeting of the “Round Ta- 
ble Club,” of which Colonel Higginson is 
president, at the house of the secretary, 
Mrs. Emily Talbot, Miss Louise Innes 
Lumsden, of Girton College, England, 
spoke upon ‘“*The Higher Education of 
Women in Great Britain.” Miss Lumsden 
discussed this topic before the Social Sci- 
ence Congress at Saratoga last September 
with great interest to all present. 


The Andover Review for November con- 
tains several articles of marked ability, es- 
pecially those on ‘‘Competition and Combi- 
nation,” by Arthur T. Hadley; and ‘Plu- 
tarch and His Writings,” by Dr. A. P. Pea- 
body. The growth of the idea of personal 
immortality in the Old Testament is finely 
traced by Prof. Moore, and the absolute 
difference between the philosophy of Jesus 





and that of Hillel on the one hand, and of 
the Essenes on the other, is plainly shown. 
The most advanced Province of India 
still fails to teach seventy-five per cent. of 
its male children of the school-going age; 
ninety-eight per cent. of its female chil- 
dren of that age; while in one province, 
with its total population of both sexes ex- 
ceeding forty-four millions, nearly ninety- 
two boys in every hundred are growing up 
in ignorance, and female education has 
hardly begun to make any progress. 


The earliest efforts to impart education 
upon the European system to the women 
of India were directed by Christian mis- 
sionaries. The commencement was made 
at Bombay by the American missionaries 
in 1823, and in 1841 the Rev. John Ander- 
son and his colleagues in the Scotch Mis- 
sion (shortly afterwards the Free Church 
Mission) at Madras, began to instruct 
Hindu women, opening the first school for 
the purpose in 1845. ‘The two Presidencies 
are still ahead of other parts of India as 


regards female education. 
Scotch, French and German Soft 


MADE FROM 
Elysians. 


West of England Handsome Brown 
Kerseys. 

English Durable Meltons and In- 
digo Blue Pilot Cloths. 

German Fine Black, Blue and 
Brown Beavers. 


Al many other fabrics suited to the season and the 
present requirements of fashion. 
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We Invite the attention of gentlemen to the stock of 
these garments which has been prepared in our work- 
shops tor our Retail Clothing Department for this 
estan. 

With respect to quality of material, trimmings, shape 
and weorkwanship they are as good as can possibly be 
mace t» order, and considerable saving in price can be 
realized by waking a selection from this stock, now 
ready for tmmediate use. 


MACULLAR, PARKER & CO,, 


400 Washington Street, Boston. 


112 Westminster Street, Providence. 








WOMEN 
Under ihe Law of Massachusetts 


A Statement of their Rights, Privileges, and Disabili- 
ties—especially ae they are different from those of 
men—in matters of Personal Rights, of Business, 
and of the acquisition, management and disposal of 
Property. 

By HENRY H. SPRAGUE, 

“Tt is extremely valuable, and we recommend every 
woman who wishes to know her exact position as a 
citizen in regard to all personal rights, privileges, and 
disabilities, to get and read this brief treatise of sev- 
enty pages.”— Women’s Journal, 

1 vol. 70 pages, 


W. B. CLARKE & CARRUTH, 
340 Washington St. 


1885 
BABYLAND. 


Edited by the Editors of Wine AWAKE. 


This beautiful daytime and bedtime monthly for the 
babies and the babies’ mammas, along with its usual 
‘arge-type storics and rhymes and large pictures, has 
in store 


Cloth, 75 cents. 





Three Nursery Novelties, 

each of which will appear with change of scene and 

action twelve times during the year 1885: 

I, Little People in Black. The story of their 
singular doings. Novel pictures by HELEN MARIA 
HINDS 

Il. A Year of Fun. Told in rhyme and picture 
Drawiugs and text by MARGARET JOHNSON. 

Ill. The Chriasy Cherryblows. Their pets and 
their playfellows. Funny pictures by M. J. 
SWEENEY (Boz). 


Twelve Pictures in Colors 
will adorn the twelve numbers of BABYLAND for 1885, 
more charming than those given during the past year. 
Only 50 cents a year. Address orders and inquiries 
to the publishers, 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


FALL & WINTER 
UNDERWEAR 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 

Wedding Trousseaux and Infants’ Ward- 
robes made to order in any style, at reason- 
able prices, 

Combination Garments a Specialty. 

These garments are cut from measure in a style pe- 
culiar to ourselves. We can warrant a good fitting 
and at the same time comfortable garment. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


A. T. FOCC, 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, BOSTON. 


Salesroom on the treet floor. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

A full college course for women, with special and 
preparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art, 
‘Ten professors and twenty-two teachers; Library. 
Observatory, fey useum and scientific col- 
lections with every facility for a compute liberal edu- 
8. L. CALDWELL, D. D., President. 
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TELEPHONE TO 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 


Wagons Call for and Deliver Goods, 
Telephone Number 7232. 











CARPETS 


SPECIAL CARPET SALE, 


¢ To Close Out such Patterns as are Out of Loom. 
5-FRAME WILTONS, 


TO PUBORS OB vcoccesecersccccovccccccccesveses soesese Reeth 75 
STANDARD VELVETS, 

BOO POMDRD Boeeorcccesgocsesecccccsccesscccsovbvadcsieseeed $1.25 
5-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS, 
BESO PURGES. BO oeevrevcrcccescscccscoscscsccoesess eerererree: | 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 

300 PIECES, Standard Quality, at-----.-... verses 7 BO 
EXTRA SUPERFINES, 

250 PIECES, all Wool, at-....- Sececccccoccsccesoces --75ce. 


ENCLISH SHEET OILs, $1.00. 


The above Goods will be found in every respect as advertised. 


- ‘JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


525 & 527 Washington St., Boston. 
EMANCIPATION WAIST. 


‘THIS WAIST is universally acknowledged to be one of the best of 
the strictly hygienic Dress Reform ente. It is adapted for ladies 
and children, and when properly fitted to the form, takes the weight of 
the outer clothing from the hips, doing away with skirt-supporters of 
all ay and distributing the strain over the shoulders. 

By the peculiar cut and fit of the front, the breasts are supported and 
freed from the ‘‘drag”’ from the shoulders, of which so many complain 
who wear other Dress Reform garments. 

This waist takes the place of the chemise, corset, and corset cover, and 
is so arranged that the bands of the outer ekirta do not lay over one 
another, and although fitting the form closely, leave every nerve, vein, 
and blood vessel free to act, t thus securing the recommerdation and en- 
dorsement of all our leading physicians. 

Made for ladies only, both plain and trimmed, in sizes 22 to 35 inclusive, 


PRICE.—Plain, $1 75. Trimmed, $2 50. 


In stating size, give snug measure taken around waist, outside of dress* 
Sold by Agents and ies’ Furnishing trade, or sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States on receipt of price. Address, 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE & TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated 3d Mo. 22d, 1865, 











PATENTED, 








ABSOEtS I8t MO. St, 1BE4...ccccccceccccerccceceeeeeseenecees eeececccoocecs $8,281,060 44 
LAMDINCIOS 2... cccccccccscccccccccccccccccccccccscccccccccccccocces Beccescece 6,374,197 56 
Surplus, Including Capital...... Sbnweoceeeessesedcnesvesenssss Covccccee $1, 906, 862 88 


1@- WOMEN INSURED SAME RATES AS MEN. 


HOAG & HOLWAY, Gen’l Agents, 
119 DEVONSHIRE STREET, - - - BOSTON. 


Dinner Sets | sees A LADY 


Having superior advantages for fall and winter 
| shopping in New York will purchase for stores, 
also for ladies and families living at a distance, 
dress goods, millinery, hair goods, furniture,car- 
pets, upholstery, silver-plate, etc., at New York 
City prices. Special attention given to the selec- 
tion of cloths, silks, velvets, laces, trimmings, and 
all that pertains to ladies’ wearing apparel. No 
commission on goods purchased; a charge of 25 
or 50 cents made for personal services. Specia 
arrangements made with stores. 
Address, inclosing stamp for reply, 
Miss M. E. BELL, 
Post Office Box 174, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
N. B.—By permission Miss Bell gives Mrs. 


Lucy Stone as her reference as to ability and 
haracter. 


Adams & Westlake. 
OIL AND GAS 


Heating Stoves 


Made in many sizes for warming rooms of all 
dimensions. WE MAK THE LARGEST 
VARIETY OF HEATING STOVES EXHIB- 
ITED in THE UNITED STATES. 


Call and see them in operation at our 


NEW STORE, 
78 & 80 Washington St. 


The Adams & Westlake Mig. Co. 
BOOKS ON ART EMBROIDERY. 


Colors of Flowers. Desecibes 70 flowers, how to 


work, colors to be used, &c., &c. By mail, 35c, 
2. 125 New Stitches fort Crasy Patchwork. with full 

tee oY ie, mail, 25c. 100 hote ‘ 

Cross-st c w 

Can have their Hats and Bonnets cleansed or colored aad alphabets, flowers heures, &c. By a4 Sil a5e. enigne, 
and made into the latest Fall Styles, at ¢ ew V2 Crochet. Teaches * the stitches fee. 
« Twine Crochet, Directions tor lambriquins, &c. l5c. 
STORER’S BLEACHERY, 6. Fine Thread Crochet. Edging. insertion. &c., lie. 
673 Washington Street, head of Beach Street, orat | 7. Bair Pin Crochet. How todoit.designs, &c., 15e. 
Central Bleschery, 478 Washington Street wn Work. Complete instructions & iilns.. 25e. 
near Tewple Place. Tidy Ps ty ty eh Honey Comb Canvas, 25c. 


it, dest yet out. Complete $1.00. 
SAMUEL BARNARD, 


al a — 4 my circular with fu Uildescriptions. The nine 
Office, 14 Rowe’s Wharf, Boston, 


books ands outa < complete, $2.50, post pai 
PRAY, Box 3230, New York. 
Agent for the management of Estates, Collection of 
Rents, Dividends, Coupons, ctc. Investment Securt- 


, | : H. L. HASTINGS, 
> aan or sold on commission. 15 years’ experi- BOOKS 

9 
CORNHILL - 








In great variety of shapes and dec- 
orations. 


LAMPS at Low Prices. 
FANCY GOODS, Etc. 


GUY BROTHERS, 


No. 33 Bedford Street, Boston. 








SILK PLUSH. 


A lot of Silk Plush, new colors, for Mantle 
Searfs, Screens, Interior Decoration and 
Upholstering, at 


$2.50 per yard. 
COLDTHWAIT BROS., 


569 Washington St., 


Second stairs south of New Adams House. 





Ladies who appreciaiate Artistic Designs 
and Fine Finish 


IN MILLINERY 


Should call on Miss C. Lewis at 535 Washington 8t., 
Room 4. Miss LEWIS has the latest 


New York and Boston Novelties, 
and gives advice freely, whether purchases are made 
or not. In connection with the above isa HAT and 
BONNET BLEACHERY, where ladies can have 
their last season’s goods refinished at short notice 
under the direction of Miss R. C. Stinson. 














References -—George M. Barnard, 61 State Street; 
Edward P. Bond, Marager Boston Safe Deposit and 
Trust Co.; Josiah Wheelwright, Treasurer Central 
and Nowe’s Wharves. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
TO HER. 


BY REV. WM. BRUNTON. 











I need no picture of thy face, 
To keep thy features fair in mind; 
Enough for me thy love and grace, 
Thy beauty in my heart enshrined. 
Thy bird-like ways at which I laught, 
Thy wit and wisdom flowing free, 
Themselves in secret spell engraft, 
Till they become a part of me. 


Forevermore I move thro’ time 
Inspired by thy bewitching tone; 
High hills of fate I gladly climb, 
Because thy favored smile I own. 
More beautiful than morning fair, 
Far richer than the sunset glow, 
To me, my sweet, is thy dear care, 
The happy love our fond hearts know! 





————_eo— - 
THE REIGN OF AUTUMN, 


The rust is over the red of the clover, 
The green is under the gray, 

And down the hollow the fivet-winged swallow 
Is flying away and away. 

Fled are the roses, dead are the closes, 
The glow and the glory done, 

And down the hollow the steel-winged swallow 
Is flying the way o’ the sun, 


In place of summer, a dread newcomer 
His solemn state renews; 

A crimson splendor, instead of the tender 
Daisy, and darling dews. 


But, oh! the sweetness, the full completeness 
That under his reign are born! 

Russet and yellow in apples mellow, 
And wheat and millet and corn. 


His frosts, so hoary, touch with glory 
Maple and oak and thorn; 

And, rising and falling, bis winds are calling 
Like a hunter through his horn. 


No thrifty sower, but just a mower, 
That comes when he is done, 
With warmth a-beaming, and gold a-gleaming, 
Like sunset after the sun. 
And while fair weather and frost together 
Color the woods #0 gay, 
We must remember that chill December 
Has turned hi steps this way, 
And say, as we gather the house together, 
And pile the logs on the hearth, 
Help us to follow the light little swallow, 
E’en to the ends of the earth! 
—_—@-@-o— 
TRINITY CHIMES. 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 














The light of the Indian Summer 
Fell soft on bright Broadway, 

Where the ebb and flow of commerce 
Throbbed swift and strong all day ; 

And men with anxious thoughts oppressed 
Passed on the crowded way. 


In the surging throngs were people 
With weary, care-dimmed eyes, 

Who had half forgotten the story 
Of a heavenly Paradise,— 

And, bent with earthly burdens, walked 
Unconscious of the ski®: 


When clear from the old church steeple 
A message, silver-sweet, 

Like a chorus of angel music, 
Thrilled all the busy street; 

And “Peace on Earth” the chiming bells 
Seemed softly to repeat. 


They chimed the tune of Martyrs, 
And the air of wild Dundee, 

And quaint Balerma’s measure, 
And Zepbyr’s harmony ; 

Then floated o’er that listening throng 
“Nearer, my God, to Thee!” 


O folding love of heaven, 
Calm patience of our God, 
That waits to soothe our sorrows 
And lift our heaviest load, 
And gives us melodies of home 
To cheer us on the road! 


Above the money-changers, 
Above the toil and strife 

Of all this fretting eagerness 
With which the world is rife, ! 

Our Father keeps for us in store 
An everlasting life! 


Ab! music softly pealing 
Through that sun-sifted air, 
Your strains brought gifts of healing 
To many a heart-ache there, 
And men a moment stopped to praise 
Who bad no time fur prayer. 
—__—-o--o— 
For the Woman's Journal. 


KATE'’S SOHOLARSHIP. 


BY LAURA VERNON. 








“Auntie,” said Kate Sawyer, ‘“‘do you 
suppose Professor Norton would give me 
a scholarship at his college?” 

“T haven't a doubt of it. 
ask him.” 

“T will!” 

About an hour afterwards, Professor 
Norton and several other gentlemen joined 
the ladies in the porch of the farmhouse 
which had received them as summer board- 
ers. They were soon engaged in an ani- 
mated conversation. Kate awaited her op- 
portunity, and finally said, ‘Professor 
Norton, can young ladies obtain scholar- 
ships at Eclat College?” 

“Well, possibly, but I hardly think it 
probable. Why do you ask? Do you 
know any young lady who wishes to ob- 
tain a scholarship?” 

‘Yes. What are the requirements?” 

“Oh, almost any young lady who was 
determined to try for a scholarship could 
pass the examinations, but we have a 


Suppose you 


physical test that young ladies would not 


be able to meet.” 

“Gymnastics?” 

“Yes, but gymnastics of a very practi- 
cal order—sawing wood.” Then, seeing 
the surprise written on the faces about 
him, he continued: 


“Yes, ladies, we found that we should 
soon be overrun with young women un- 
less we did something in self-defence, for 
the girls could easily pass a better examin- 
ation than the boys, but they study so 
hard that they soon break down; so we 
decided that we would not admit any 
more applicants for scholarships unless 
they could saw and split a stick of hard 
wood.” 

‘And you have admitted no girls since? 
Why don’t some of them learn?” said 
Kate. 

“Well, that is one of the things which 
look simple, but girls cannot learn to do 
it. Now, boys take to it as naturally as 
ducks to water.” 

‘Can you do it?’ said Kate suddenly. 

“Certainly. ‘To be sure, I never tried; 
but I know that I can, and any and all of 
these young men can do the same. Why, 
I will tell you what I will do; I have such 
confidence in our plan that I now freely 
offer to give a scholarship to any young 
lady in this company who will saw and 
split a stick of hard cord wood.” 

“Oh! will you? And will you let us 
begin now? See, there is the wood by the 
barn, with the chopping-block, axe and 
saw, and all of it is in the shade now, so 
that it will be nice and cool. And, Pro- 
fessor Norton, will you saw the first stick, 
and let all the rest of the gentlemen saw a 
stick each, before the ladies begin?” 

‘*Just one moment, Miss Kate; perhaps 
the ladies will not care to try.” 

And so it proved. ‘The ladies, with the 
exception of Kate and Hattie Rollins, all 
declined, saying they knew nothing about 
it, and could not learn in so short a time; 
and privately setting the whole affair 
down as one of Kate Sawyer’s mad pranks. 

Their numbers being reduced to two la- 
dies and eight gentlemen, they proceeded 
to the wood-pile, which was in full view 
of the house. Kate had a short confer- 
ence with the housekeeper, who disappear- 
ed for a few minutes, and returned, bring- 
ing something wrapped in a piece of white 
paper, which Kate took and laid in a cool 
place on the grass. 

Professor Norton laid a stick of wood on 
the saw-horse, and then went to work man- 
fully in the endeavor to saw it. But it seem- 
ed as though everything were bewitched. 
The wood did not stay in place, the saw 
stuck dreadfully, and the horse wabbled 
about in the most unaccountable manner. 
The perspiration streamed down the pro- 
fessor’s fave, and, as Kate expressed it, he 
sawed all over, using every joint in his 
body, when he had no need to use any ex- 
cept those in his arms and shoulders. He 
succeeded in getting one length severed, 
but when about half way through the sec- 
ond one, the saw hecame hopelessly fast. 

“Why don’t you grease it?” said Kate. 

“Who ever heard of such a thing as 
greasing a blade to saw wood?” and he 
made another attempt, but was finally 
obliged to give up in despair. 

“Well, without making the trial I never 
would have believed that I could not saw 
wood!” 

The next competitor, Mr. Thaxter, was 
more successful, for he finished Professor 
Norton's stick, then sawed his own, and 
split them both ready for burning. 

After him came four young men, who 
managed, through many trials, to get two 
sticks sawed. As the last of the four took 
the saw in his hand, Kate said to him, ‘*Mr. 
Baker, won't you try a little grease?” 

‘*No, thank you. Professor Norton says 
it is not the correct thing, and I should not 
dare to pretend to know more about saw- 
ing wood than he does.” 

As Mr. Ross, the seventh gentleman, 
stepped forward, Kate said, ‘‘Wouldn’t it 
be better to let the blade cool a little? So 
much friction must have heated it.” 
Professor Norton reached forward and 
took hold of the blade, starting back as he 
found it quite hot. 

“Why,” said he, ‘it never occurred to me 
that the blade would heat to that extent!” 

Mr. Ross laid the saw in the grass fora 
while, until the blade was cold; then, 
placing a stick of wood on the horse, some 
scientific work was seen. He did not ‘‘saw 
all over,” as Professor Norton had done, 
but simply used his arms; and how the 
sawdust floated in the air under the quick 
strokes of his saw, and how the chips flew 
from the keen edge of the axe, when he 
came to split the wood! None had been 
split since Mr. ‘Thaxter finished his own 
and Professor Norton’s. When he struck 
the last blow, he was loudly applauded by 
his audience, who by this time had become 
very much interested, and whose numbers 
had been increased by visitors from the 
hotel. 

He was followed by Mr. Carleton, who 
was equally expert in the management of 
the axe and saw. He also was applauded, 
and then he and Mr. Ross split all the 
wood that had been left by the unsuccess- 
ful competitors, so as to leave the coast 
clear for the ladies. 

As they laid aside the axe and saw, Kate 
picked up her little paper parcel, and tak- 





ing therefrom a piece of suet, applied it 





vigorously to the blade of the saw. Put- 
ting a stick of wood across the horse, she 
sawed it into four equal lengths, and then 
split it in the most scientific manner. Every 
movement was vigorous and full of grace; 
you would have supposed that she had 
studied the woodman’s art from babyhood. 
As the last stick fell beneath her axe, Pro- 
fessor Norton gave her his arm and led her 
in triumph to Mrs. Sawyer. 

**Miss Kate, you have fairly won. If 
you are in earnest, it will give me great 
pleasure to obtain for you a scholarship ; 
and let me assure you that you will not be 
required at the college to go through these 
gymnastic exercises. But where did you 
learn the art?” 

“I first learned in the country, when I 
was a little girl. Since I have grown old- 
er, I have often heard remarks similar to 
those expressed this morning, to the effect 
that women could never saw wood proper- 
ly.” 

‘Spare me, Miss Kate! I have repented 
bitterly since then.” 

**No, I didn’t mean you particularly,” 
said Kate, laughing, ‘“‘but people have a 
way of making very emphatic assertions as 
to what women can and cannot do, and 
when I hear them, I try to prove the con- 
trary in my own case. I can drive a nail 
with just two blows of the hammer, anda 
tack with one blow, ana I can strike twice 
in the same place with an axe.” 

** And she is the queen of wood-sawyers,” 
said Hattie Rollins, who could not be per- 
suaded to attempt sawing, after Kate’s 
brilliant exploits. 

These events took place ten years ago. 
Kate entered the college the following 
September, and through her exertions five 
other young ladies passed successful ex- 
aminations; but none of them were put to 
the test of sawing wood. 

Kate graduated. standing second in her 
class, and now she likes to encourage girls 
who are struggling to get an educution. by 
telling them how she won the scholarship. 





ning 
IN A STAGE-OOAOH. 


It was midsummer in the mountains, 
and Lilian Ferguson had never seen a 
fairer scene than the billows of blue hills 
that lay stretched out before her, with 
here and there the flash of a half-hidden 
lake, or the ribbon-like glitter of a tiny 
river. 

She stood leaning against the rustic ce- 
dar post that formed the support of the 
hotel piazza, while her modest little trunk 
and travelling-bags were piled up at the 
rear. 

“Don’t fret, miss,” said the landlady, 
who was bustling in and out. ‘The stage 
will be along soon.” 

“Oh. I am in no hurry for the stage,” 
said Lilian pleasantly ; ‘‘I could stand and 
look at this beautiful landscape all day.” 

**Ain’t that strange, now!” reflectively 
uttered Mrs. Peck, the landlady. ‘*Me 
and Peck, we never think about it at all.” 

“Is the stage often as late as this?” said 
Lilian, glancing at her little silver watch. 

‘*Not generally,” said Mrs. Peck. ‘But 
to-day they’re waiting at Wells Station, 
for the deaf-and-dumb gentleman.” 

“For whom?” said Lilian, in amaze- 
ment. 

‘For the deaf-and-dumb gentleman, 
miss,” explained Mrs. Peck. ‘A cousin 
of our minister’s up atthe Crest Hill. He's 
been down to New York for treatment; 
but deary me, there ain’t no treatment can 
ever do him any good. As deaf as a stone, 
miss, and never spoke an intelligent word 
since he was born. But they say he's a 
very learned man, in spite of all his draw- 
backs.” 

“I'm afraid he won’t be a very lively 
travelling companion,” said Lilian, smiling. 

“No, I calculate not,” said Mrs. Peck, 
in a matter-of-fact sort of way. 

Just at that moment a box-wagon drove 
up; the charioteer handed out a valise, 
and assisted a young lady to alight. 

**Has the stage gone?” she cried, fling- 
ing aside her veil, and revealing a very 
pretty brunette face, shaded by jetty 
fringes of hair and flushed with excite- 
ment. 

**You’re just in time, miss,” said Mrs. 
Peck, peering down the winding road, 
which her experienced eye could trace, 
when no one’s else was of any avail. ‘‘It’s 
a-comin’ now!” 

But Lilian Ferguson, who had been gaz- 
ing at the new comer earnestly, now came 
forward with an eager smile and an out- 
stretched hand. 

‘Surely I am not mistaken,” said she; 
‘this is Eulalie Morton?” 

‘Lilian Ferguson! Oh, you darling, I 
am so glad to see you!” cried the stranger. 
‘*But where on earth did you come from ?”’ 

The two girls had graduated a year ago 
from Madame De Tournaire’s fashionable 
boarding-school in New York, and had not 
seen each other since. 

Just at this moment, however, there was 
no time for explanations. The ponderous 
stage, relic of a forgotten generation, roll- 
ed up, with a creak of leathern curtains, 











tramp of horses, and a general confusion 
of arrival, to the broad wooden steps of 
the hotel. 

The sun was already down. In the twi- 
light Eulalie and Lilian could only discov- 
er that the stage contained but one other 
occupant, a man, who leaned back in the 
far corner, with the top of his face partial- 
ly hidden by a large, wide-brimmed hat, 
and its lower part wrapped in the folds of 
a Persian silk pocket-handkerchief. 

He inclined his head courteously as they 
entered, and moved a handsome travelling- 
case which lay on the middle seat, as if to 
make room for them. , 

“*Is there another passenger?’ said Miss 
Morton, with a little nervous start. 

“It's only a deaf-and-dumb gentleman,” 
Lilian explained, her eyes full of pity. 
‘The landlady told me about him.” 

“What a nuisance!” cried Eulalie. “I 
had hoped we should have the stage to 
ourselves. But now, dear,” as she settled 
herself in the most comfortable corner, 
“tell me what this unexpected encounter 
means.” 

“It means,” said Lilian, with a smile, 
“that I am going to be nursery govern- 
ess at Chessington Hall, up among the 
Adirondacks—that is, if (give satisfaction. 
I was engaged by letter from the Educa 
tional Bureau, a week ago.” 

*Whata singular coincidence!” said Miss 
Morton, shaking her cherry-colored bonnet- 
strings. ‘*And [ am going to be compan- 
ion to old Mrs. Grove, of Grove Rookery, 
the very next place to Chessington Hall. 
How I do envy you, Lilian!” 

“Envy me, Eulalie?’ 

‘Yes. Haven’t you heard about it?’ 
said the brunette. ‘The Chessington 
children, your future charges, are moth- 
erless, don’t you know? ‘They are under 
the care of an aunt, so Mrs. Grove told me; 
and there is a handsome widower and an 
interesting young bachelor at Chessington 
Hall.” 

Lilian colored hotly. 

‘*Neither of whom I ever 
meet,” said she. 

“It will be your own fault if you don’t,” 
observed Miss Morton. **Why, my dear, 
here is your career all chalked out for you. 
Sentimental widower, with lots of money 
—pretty governess—mutual fascination— 
growing devotion — finale, a wedding! 
Your fortune is made!” 

**Eulalie, how can you talk so?’ cried 
Lilian, flushed and indignant. ‘I am not 
on a husband-hunting expedition; I am 
simply trying to earn my own living.” 

“The more goose you.to neglect such 
an opportunity as this,” said Eulalie, 
laughing. “If you don’t try for the wid- 
ower, I shall! Grove Rookery is only half 
a mile from Chessington Hall, after all; 
and a rich husband would solve the prob- 
lem of my life at once.” 

‘This is too ridiculous, Eulalie!” said 
Lilian. “I know it is unjust; but you have 
made me dislike Mr. Chessington already.” 

‘The more the better,” said Miss Mor- 
ton. ‘*There will be all the better chance 
forme. ‘They say he is very handsome; 
and one could easily send the two children 
away to boarding-school. I can assure 
you, I'll have no old-maid aunts and in- 
terfering uncles about the premises.” 

‘**Eulalie, let us talk of something else,” 
said Lilian, resolutely. ‘Tell me all that 
has happened to you since graduation 
day.” 

Eulalie laughed out a merry, ringing 
laugh. 

‘*Well, if you must know,” said she, “I’ve 
been trying my best to get a nice husband, 
but without any success.” 

**Is matrimony, then, the end and aim 
of all the world?” said Lilian. 

“As far as I am concerned—yes,” ac- 
knowledged Miss Morton, with charming 
frankness. 

**Pardon me, Eulalie,” said Lilian, ‘*but 
it seems to me that you have degenerated 
frightfully since those dear old days at 
Madame de Tournaire’s.” 

Miss Morton yawned. 

“How tedious all this is!” said she. 
‘“*Miss Ferguson turned lecturer, eh? How 
L wish that poor fellow in the corner wasn’t 
deaf and dumb! Id flirt with him, just to 
aggravate you, Lily!” 

Lilian made no answer. She leaned her 
head out of the stage window, and watched 
the purple dusk creep up the mountain 
side, counting the stars as one by one they 
shone out. Anything was better than Eu- 
lalie’s shallow chatter. 

Grove Rookery was soon reached, and 
Miss Morton bade her old schoolmate an 
effusive farewell. 

“*T see that the old lady has sent the car- 
riage to meet me,” said she. ‘*Good-by, 
Lily. You must be sure to introduce me 
to the charming widower when I come 
over. Aw revoir!” 

The deaf-and-dumb gentleman left the 
stage very soon. Miss Ferguson watched 
with some interest, but no carriage of any 
description seemed to be waiting for him. 

He disappeared into the woods like a 
shadow, and vanished from her sight. 

“I suppose, poor fellow, that he lives 


expect to 





near here,” thought she. ‘How dreadfy} 
it must be, thus to be cut off from all com. 
panionship with one’s fellow-beings !”’ 

But even while these reflections passed 
through her mind, the stage stopped again, 
before a glittering fagade of lights, half. 
veiled in swaying summer foliag¢é—Chess~ 
ington Hall. 

‘*Here you are, miss,” said the driver. 

Through the summer evening dusk, Lil- 
ian could see the marble-railed terrace and 
the broad carriage-drive, while two child- 
figures danced up and down, and uttered 
joyful exclamations of welcome— little 
Blanche and Alice Chessington. 

‘*‘Are you the new governess?” said they, 
‘**‘Are you Miss Ferguson? Welcome—wel- 
come to the Adirondacks! We are so glad 
that you have come!” 

And in an instant their arms were twined 
around Lilian’s neck. 

At the end of a month, Lilian Ferguson 
felt completely and thoroughly at home 
with her new pupils. They had ranged 
the woods, and visited all the grottoes and 
sascades ; they had surrounded her with an 
atmosphere of the sweetest affection. Mrs, 
Hartleigh, their aunt, was equally kind; 
and Alfred Hartleigh, the interesting 
young uncle, had already taken her into 
his confidence as to the beautiful bride he 
was going to bring home soon. 

But it certainly was very strange that 
she had never seen Adrian Chessington 
himself, the father of her lovely littie pu- 
pils. Until one pleasant morning, when, 
just as she had come out to receive Miss 
Eulalie Morton, who had driven over in 
the Grove Rookery carriage to call, a tall, 
handsome gentleman entered the room, 
with Mrs. Hartleigh on his arm. 

‘The deaf-and-dumb gentleman!” Lilian 
involuntarily exclaimed. 

**Poor fellow, so it is!” said Miss Mor- 
ton, who advanced airily, shaking out the 
light muslin flounces of her dress. ‘*How 
he does haunt us, to be sure!” 

‘*‘Ladies,” said the deaf-and-dumb gen- 
tleman, “‘you are mistaken. I can hear 
and speak, to-day, as well as anybody. I 
should have spoken to you a month ago in 
the stage-coach, if it had not been for the 
unfortunate circumstance of my having 
just been to the dentist and had my lower 
jaw broken in the extraction of a double 
tooth. I perceived that you were mistak- 
ing me for my unfortunate friend, Mr. 
Denton, a deaf-mute, who lives near here; 
but he had been detained until the next 
day, and with my bandaged jaw, it was im- 
possible for me to speak and explain mat- 
ters.” 

Eulalie Morton’s face glowed scarlet. 
She literally knew not what tosay. But 
Lilian Ferguson stood calm and unmoved. 

“Then,” she said smiling, ‘‘all our sym- 
pathy was thrown away upon you.” 

He inclined his head. 

“Exactly,” he said. ‘I found, the next 
day, that it was necessary to put myseif 
under the care of an Albany surgeon, so 
that I have been a sort of exile for a few 
weeks. Pardon my being so late to wel- 
come you to Chessington Hall. But the 
welcome is none the less warm because it 
is tardy.” 

Eulalie Morton never came to Chessing- 
ton Hall again, nor could she so much as 
think of her conversation in the stage, that 
night, without hot indignation at herself. 

‘*What a fool I was!”’ she cried. 

Mr. Chessington, however, much as he 
liked and admired Lilian Ferguson, never 
asked her to marry him. 

‘*When I was widowed once, it was for- 
ever,” he said. 

And Lilian never coveted the prize of his 
heart; perhaps because she was engaged 
toa rising young clergyman, near Phila- 
delphia. 

“If only I had Lily’s opportunities!” 
said Miss Morton. “But I wrecked my 
chances when | spoke out my mind so free- 
ly before the deaf-and-dumb gentleman.” 
—WSelected. 





WOMEN IN PROHIBITION PRIMARIES. 


At a city convention held in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., by the prohibition party, for the 
purpose of deciding as to the nomination 
of municipal officers, and also at a conven- 
tion of the Fourth Congressional District 
of Kings County, for the purpose of decid- 
ing as to the nomination of a member of 
Congress, two of the five delegates sent by 
the T'wenty-third Ward Prohibition Asso 
ciation, to represent their ward of the city, 
were women: Mrs. Harriet N. K. Goff and 
Mrs. Anna Holyoke Howard. 

At the Prohibition Primaries this year; 
mothers and sons, and husbands and 
wives, are seen working and planning to 
gether to secure the public good. Is not 
this a decided advance in the right direc 
tion? Courage! the day begins to daw? 
In Brooklyn, N. Y., during. the present 
political campaign, the prohibitionists 
hired a hall for their meetings in a certal? 
building, and another hall upon the same 
floor of the building was used by the Re 
publicans for their meetings. 

A young man sent as a delegate to the 
prohibition meeting went by mistake the 
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drst time under the doors of the Republi- 
can hall. He found it filled with smoke, the 
floor nauseous with saliva, men with their 
nats on, talking in a loud, excited manner. 
Discovering his mistake, he went into the 
opposite room, and was struck by the con- 
trast. The floor perfectly clean, no smoke, 
no swearing, hats off, and courteous, deco- 
yous behavior the order of the day, all 
which phenomena are readily explained 
by the fact that at the latter gathering 
women were admitted as delegates, while 
the former consisted of men exclusively. 
It may also be mentioned that the quiet, 
orderly gatherings just mentioned are al- 
ways opened by a prayer offered by some 
clergyman present. 

At this rate, how sad it will be when 
woman has everywhere the right to have 
a voice in what concerns her own inter 
ests! A. H. H. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 5, 1884. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 








Mr. F. Marion Crawford will bring his 
bride to America next spring. 

Whatever may be thought of female suf- 
frage, it is undeniably making real though 
slow progress.—Chicago Advance. 

The moment we feel angry in controver- 
sy, we have already ceased striving for 
truth, and begun striving for ourselves.— 
T. Carlyle. 

If we do not attend to our political busi- 
ness ourselves, somebody will attend to it 
for us with unpleasant results.—-Zion's 
Herald. 

Dr. Phillips Brooks will be the select 
preacher in the University of Cambridge 
next June. This is the second time this 
honor has been conferred on an American 
clergyman. 

The Toledo Journal gives notes from the 
**wedding trip of a bride,” which abound 
in refreshing interest, expressed for high- 
er education of women and kindred things, 
all sensible and good, but rare for a bride. 

The Masonic grand lodge of Ohio has 
adopted a resolution declaring it to be the 
opinion of that body that the selling of 
intoxicating drinks should disqualify any 
one from initiation into or affiliation with 
any Masonic lodge. 

Dr. Ellen L. Eastman, of Fitchburg, 
gave us the light of her pleasant counte- 
nance the other day, as she passed on her 
way to an “outing” at her old home in 
Woburn, where years ago she sowed the 
first seeds that have made so good a suf- 
frage growth in that town. 

Seattle, Washington Territory, furnishes 
the first instance of a woman’s serving as 
foreman of ajury. Mrs. Eliza J. Ludlow 
held that position week before last, when 
John Campbell, who killed a man last 
July in a drunken brawl, was tried and 
convicted of manslaughter. 

The superior quality of the food kept 
on sale at the Industrial Department of 
the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, 74 Boylston Street, is becoming 
widely known and appreciated. A short 
time since a large case of cake of various 
kinds was shipped to fill an order from St. 
John, N. B. Notwithstanding the enor- 
mous duties, the purchasers expressed 
themselves as ‘‘fully repaid py the excel- 
lent quality of the cake.” Fresh home- 
made bread and cake can always be obtain- 
ed in large or small quantities. 


A little boy and girl are playing in the 
yard. ‘The girl] finds an apple under the 
tree. and with an exclamation of delight, 
begins to bite it. ‘*Hold on,” said the boy. 
“Throw it away. ‘The colwy is comin’, 
and if you eat that apple you will be took 
sick. an’ the doctor will come an’ give you 
some bad medicine an’ then you will die.” 
The girl throws the apple down, and the 
boy, snatching it up, begins to eat it. 
**Don’t,” the girl cries. ‘*Won’tit kill oo, 
too?” ‘No,’ said the boy, munching the 
fruit. “it won’t kill boys. It’s only after 
little girls. Boys don’t have colwy.” 
That youngster will be a great politician. 
—Arkansaw Traveller. 

Grace Greenwood says she has always 
observed that upon the ocean every man 
respects and admires and commends the 
woman who can swim. So, too, do all 
sensible women. ‘Times are greatly chang- 
ing; whether they will or not, women are 
thrown out into the waves, and must swim 
or drown in the stormy sea of life. There 
is no use fretting about it; there is, in- 
deed, no time to even discuss the question : 
preconceived ideas of the proprieties of life, 
Wwoman’s sphere, and all that, have to stand 
aside; the question is bread, bread. And 
such being the case, the most admirable 
and encouraging person that one can pos- 
sibly meet in these disastrous days is the 
woman who can take care of herself.— 
Helen E. Starrett. 


Having made a study of nature. we see 
how wisely she throws off superlative 
adornments. The tree we admire so much 
for its graceful outline, its peculiar adap- 
tation to its surroundings, has dropped 





every leaf except those necessary to its 
beauty. Why do we not apply this rule 
of adaptation to our home? How many 
times during a call on a friend are our 


thoughts disturbed by the multiplicity of - 


ornaments and consciousness of the amount 
of time and strength used in taking care of 
them! No wonder women look old before 
their time, are worn out nervously and un- 
fitted for the duties of their position as 
wives and mothers! ‘Too often they are 
house-keepers, not home keepers.— Christian 
Union. 

An investigation as to the honesty of 
women as cashiers has been made in Buf- 
falo by the Zxpress of that city. It cannot 
find a case in which one of them has ever 
been justly accused of embezzlement. 
One retailer said that the cashiers were in- 
variably honest, but occasionally a female 
clerk had been detected in pilfering small 
articles—collars, handkerchiefs, and the 
like—but the cases are rare. A leading 
dry goods dealer said: ‘*I never knew a 
woman who handled other people’s money 
to steal one cent. I have employed wom- 
en as cashiers for years. They are quick- 
er at making change than men; they will 
detect counterfeit money quicker; they 
keep their cash accounts clearer, and they 
don’t want to run the whole store, as men 
do.” 

A similar heroism tu that of King Hum- 
bert, says the Youth's Companion, is some- 
times not wanting in royal women. When 
the cholera broke out in the French town 
of Amiens, in the time of the Second Em- 
pire, the Empress Eugénie hastened to the 
stricken place, and went directly from the 
railway station to the hospitals, where, 
just as Humbert has done, she ministered 
to the suffering victims of the disease; 
breathing the atmosphere of death with 
pious and heroic serenity. ‘The French 
people never forgot this good and brave 
deed. Even those who were most hostile 
to the Empire kept a kind place in their 
hearts for the Imperial lady whom they 
always afterward called ‘the heroine of 
Amiens.” 

In front of a window where I worked 
last summer was a butternut tree. A hum- 
ming-bird built her nest on a limb that 
grew near the window, and we had an op- 
portunity to watch her closely, as we 
could look right into the nest from the 
window. One day there was a heavy 
shower coming up, and we thought we 
would see if she covered her young during 
the storm; but when the first drops fell 
she came and took in her bill one of two 
or three large leaves growing close to the 
nest, and laid this leaf over so it complete- 
ly covered the nest; then she flew away. 
On looking at the leaf we found a hole in 
it, and in the side of the nest was a small 
stick that the leaf was fastened to or 
hooked on. After the storm was over, the 
old bird came back and unhooked the leaf, 
and the nest was perfectly dry.—Cor. 
American Sportsman. 

Never in any former campaign have 
women’s opinions been so eagerly sought, 
so respectfully commented on, and so wide- 
ly circulated, as in this ; and the fact shows 
how rapidly women are attaining the sig- 
nificance of units in affairs in which hith- 
erto they have been only ciphers. One 
reason for this, outside of their rapid 
growth in real influence of course, exists 
in the fact that the present campaign 
brings into prominence the two moral 
standards of men and women. We have 
had frequent occasion to remark in these 
columns upon the ultimate morality which 
will require as absolute a chastity in men 
as in women, as scrupulous a business in- 
tegrity in women as in men; and we have 
presented various arguments for believing 
that this morality will be hastened by 
women’s political recognition. — May 
Wright Sewall. 


Miss Carrie Minner, aged fifteen years, 
has twice this season driven a four-horse 
team to The Dalles and brought out heavy 
loads of freight. The distance for the 
round trip is nearly two hundred miles. 
The road crosses over and through the 
Simcoe mountains, where many long, 
steep, and narrow grades call for skilful 
reining and good judgment to avoid acci- 
dents. On one occasion Miss Carrie, hav- 
ing twenty hundred pounds on her wagon, 
increased her team to six horses while as- 
cending the summit of the Simcoes—a feat 
which may well be compared with brave 
General Joe Hooker’s historic battle above 
the clouds. And yet there are those who 
contend that a full-grown woman is not 
strong enough or possessed of sufficient 
judgment to carry a ballot to the polls and 
push it through an opening in the top of a 
box.— Yakima (W. T.) Signal. 


Wendell Phillips was born a patrician, 
yet by nature he was a democrat. He ad- 
vocated political and social reforms not 
only with eloquent words, but by acts. 
One day during the war, Mr. Phillips was 
returning home by the cars from a town 
where he had delivered a lecture the night 
before, for which he had been paid fifty 
dollars. Ata way-station a lady got upon 





the train. She was a Southern refugee, 
who, having been reduced from atfiluence 
to poverty, was supporting herself and 
her fatherless children by lecturing. Mr. 
Phillips asked her to take a seat beside 
him, and said, ‘Where did you speak last 
night?” On her telling him. he said, “I 
would not be impertinent, but how much 
did they pay you?” *‘Five dollars, and the 
fare to and from Boston.” ‘Five dollars!” 
he exclaimed. ‘Why, I got fifty; and 
your lecture must be worth more than 
mine.” ‘Then putting his hand into his 
pocket he drew outa roll of bills, and said, 
with his deferential courtesy, “I don’t 
wish to give offence, but you know I preach 
that a woman is entitled to the same as a 
man if she does the same work. Now, my 
price is tifty dollars; and if you will let 
me divide it with you, I shall not have had 
any more than you, and the thing will be 
even.’ She refused; but a little gentle 
urging persuaded her to put the bank- 
notes into her pocket-book When, on ar- 
riving at home, she counted the money, 
she found she had fifty dollars. 


The Government of Japan, In remodel- 
ling itself on the pattern of the Western 
countries, has deemed best to adopt the 
House of Lords from the English svstem. 
If the Japanese statesmen only knew how 
hotly a very large part of the English peo- 
ple are demanding that the original and 
only House of Lords be abolished, they 
might change their plau. As they do not, 
the manufacture will proceed. 

One of the modifications of the:system 
introduced by Japan is in the Salie Law. 
A female, under this law, is not allowed to 
succeed to the rank. Ordinarily, in Eng- 
land, a woman does not inherit the title of 
a peerage, though there are peeresses 
in their own right. But no woman has 
any of the political rights of a lord. 


If there are no male heirs to the title, it 
usually becomes extinct. The rule for 
Japan is different. No woman can suc- 
ceed to a peerage; but if she is found by 
the process of events to be at the head of 
a noble family, she may choose among her 
relations who shall be her heir, and that 
heir takes the title with the inheritance.— 
Youth's Companion. 


Judge Greene, in his recent charge to 
the grand jury, at the August term of the 
court at Port Townsend, in Washington 
Territory, had occasion to say ‘ladies and 
gentlemen,” in commencing the charge. 
The qualified women of that Territory are 
not only permitted, but required to sit as 
jurors. grand and petit, when duly sum- 
moned for the service, according to law. 
The law makes no distinction between the 
sexes on this subject, but looks at both 
simply in the character of citizenship. with 
common rights and common responsibili- 
ties. Judging from the whole tenor of the 
charge, a part of which was specially ad- 
dressed to the “ladies” of the grand jury, 
we conclude that Judge Greene sees noth- 
ing in woman or in the jury system mak- 
ing the two incompatible with each other, 
and nothing in the distinction between the 
sexes to disqualify them to sit together in 
the same jury, and nothing in the actual 
working of the law in Washington Terri- 
tory to discredit the theory on which it 
proceeds. We see no good and sufficient 
reason, and never have seen any, why 
women should not serve on juries, and in 
this way participate in the administration 
of public justice. We adopt the same doc- 
trine in respect to the elective franchise. 
This franchise should not be a monopoly 
of the male sex. If England may be gov- 
erned by a woman, why may not a woman 
vote, and why may she not sit as a juror? 
—N. Y. Independent. 
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Tue VoIcEe or THE PEoPLE,—No family Dyes 
were ever so popular as the Diamond Dyes. Lin | 
never fail. The black is far superior to logwood. 
The otber colors are brilliant. Wells, Richard- 
son & Co., Burlington, Vt. 











PARLOR. Chamber and Rattan 
. Furniture, Folding Beds, Bed Lounges, 
Easy Chairs, Carpets, Dinner and Tea 
Sets, Plated Ware, Watches, Jewelry, 
, et, GEVED WAY to those 
who send clubs for a meritorious house- 
hold article. All are delighted with it. 


Ys You can obtain any article you want by 
) devoting your spare moments to the 
U 
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work. undreds of valuable presents to 
select from. Listof presents and all in- 
formation free. ‘Adivees N. Holmes & 
Co., 357 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





JAMES PYLE'S 





we BEST THING KNOWN 7 
WASHING““BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor shonld be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well desi ed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORE. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 


It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 


THE SONG GREETING. 
By L. 0. EMERSON. 
For Hien an > Soames See, SUTaTEEe, SEm- 


A book of 160 large octavo pages, containing 
82 harmonized songs of the highest character 
both in words and music; also Vocal Exercises and 
Solfeggios, and directions for Vocal Culture. The 

ublishers are confident that this will be a most satis- 
‘factory book. 

Send 60 cents (the retail priee) for specimen copy, 
$600 per dozen. 


CHILDREN’S SONGS 
AND HOW TO SING THEM. 


For Common Scuooits. Endorsed by Christine 
Nilsson, Theo. Thomas and others. Any school mu- 
sic teacher will be at once captivated by the charming, 
genial character of the songs, which are 84 in number, 

By WM. L. TOMLINS. 
Teacher’s Edition, 75 cts., $7 20 per dozen. 
Scholar’s Edition, 30 cts,, $3 00 per dozen, 


DOW’S COLLECTION 
OF RESPONSES AND SENTENCES 
FOR CHURCH SERVICE. 
By HOWARD M. DOW. 

Just the book needed by every choir that has short 
anthems or sentences to sing. A fine collection of 79 
such pieces. Highly approved by those who have ex- 
amined it. Price 80 cts., $7 20 dozen. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSUN & CO., Boston. 


NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


“4 veritable hand-book of noble living,’’ says Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. 











“The best of all books on woman's duties,’’ says 
Col. Higginson. 


+ $ 2 
100 


New cheap edition, paperbinding . .. - 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 


DERGARMENTS. 


The unrivalled Alpha Under- 
garments are made from ribbed 
fabrics of all Wool, in White 
and Scarlet; from Wool and 
Cotton, mixed, and from all 
Cotton. 


Warranted best quality of 
Material, Perfection of Fit, 
Workmanship and unusual du- 
rability 

Descriptive Circular, Price 
List, &c., will be sent on receipt 
of address and 2-cent stamp, 

The genuine “Alpha” gar. 
ment can be procured only of 
the Patentee and Manu- 
facturer. 


MRS. SUSAN T. CONVERSE, 


Woburn, Mass. 


20 Hidden Name 10 cts. 


6 packs 50c., your name hidden by hand 

holding flowers on each. 50 New Im- 

ported Embossed Chromos lie 

packs 50 cts. (not embossed edge as on 

those advertised for 10c. but eac 

Ee ae completely embossed New 
8S Sample Book, Illustrated Premium List &c. seat FREE 











flower 





with each order, CAPITOL CARD CO., Hartford, Conn, 





LOOK! 
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COMING. 








14 Ctsfor3 French Dolls 


ARDROBE OF 32 PIECES. 


Consisting of Reception, Evening and Morning Dresses, Bon- 


tumes, 





nets, Street Costumes, Cloaks, Hats. Hand Satchels, Sun Um- 
brelias, Music Portfolios, Overcoats, Sailor Suits, M 


ilitary Suits, 
Street Jackets, Watering Place Suits, Travelling Cos- 


ress Suits, dc. These Dresses and Suits in this Elegant 


Wardrobe represent Nine Different Colors, and they are lovely 


beyond description 
Paris. There is One Little Boy l b 
with Pretty Faces and Life-like Beautiful Features, and their 
Wardro n t 

dress them in their Different Suits, Every Child and every 
Mother that has seen them go 






several being from Designs by Worth, of 
Loy and ‘Two Girl Dolls in Each Set 


be is so extensive that it takes hours to dress and un- 
in ecstaci ‘sover them, Children 


will get more real enjoyment out of a Set of these French Dolls 
than out of articles that cost $10, Every person that buys them 
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sends immodinsey for more, A Lady writes us that 
ae 

ne 
they must stop and eat their sup; 


r Lit- 
ed for five long hours with a Set 


d Girl of these 
‘Dolls, ard ey felt very sorry indeed to think that 


Dolls, and 
atop ait r,and if mothers only knew 


how much amusement there is in these Dolls they would wil- 


lingly 
dolls with their ward 


















lost to you, If 
r again before Christmas, and is an opportunity too valuable to lose, 
‘ostage stamps 
taken. Address 


y double the asked for them, le set consisting of three 


of 32 pieces, by mail for 14 cents, 2 sets, 6 dolls, 


e 2c, +3 -80; 25 sets for $2, you get $3.75 
for them ; 50 sets for $3.85, you get 
Any boy, girl or agent can sell 100 sets every day; ifyou do that you make 
over $50 a week. If you send for one or two sets we wil Isend 
Method and Full Directions how you can make more than $100 a month out 
of these dolls, Youbave not one day to lose, aseach days’ delay is dollars 


100 sets $6 by express, you get $15. 


our 


have not the money now ent this out, as it will not 





United States Co., Hartford, Conn. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


MARY L. SWAIN, M. D. 
Office and Residence : 


474 Columbus Avenue, 
Cor. West Newton Btreet. 
Office Hours: 10 A. M.to1 P. M. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office und Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A.M.to4P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. 








ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 





BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN, 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


Weet Bridgewater, Mass., 

Opens Sept. 16, 1884, For circular and full particu- 
lars address the Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Pb.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston University, 
and Newnham College, Cambridge, England. 





DR. LUCY W. TUOKE, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of RONIC DISEASES, es- 
pecially diseases of Wo and Children, Neu- 
ralgia, Indigestion, Kidney Troubles, and 
Tumors, 

Dr. Tuck has re-opened her ‘Retreat’ at South 
Weymouth, where Invalids wishing to spend the fall 
and winter the can be d with home 
comforts with or withont medical treatment, 

Ladies’ Abdominal ow rters, Elastic Bands, Skirt 
and Hose Supporters, nals, Syringes, &c., can be 
obtained at her office, 48 Boylston Street, as usual. 
Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circulars. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens Oct. Ist.; ending May 25th, 
1885. Three years’ ed course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 

Opens its 5th regular annual course of instruction on 
ednesday, Oct. 8, and closes second Wednesday of 

May for Examinations. ‘The college is regular in every 

respect, and graded, am | Medical College in New 

England for women as well as men. 

Matriculation, $5 00; Lectures, $35 00; Graduation, 
$30 00. All three years, paid at first, $225, including 
graduation. Send for catalogue. 

A. H. WILSON, M. D., Registrar, 
504 East Broadway, South Boston. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 


With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 

The lectures of the year begin “er and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical Schoo. was une of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of otoay 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the pagiguatane, 
united with Boston University Schoo! of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 


Dean, 
i. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - 














Boston, Mass 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the on for graduation fully equal to con- 
“gem co 

f. Wm. i Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 
For information or announcement, address Prof, 
Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
F PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirt¥@#ifth annuai session will open on Thurs 
day, October 2, 1884, and close May 23, 1885. A hree 
ears graded cours? of instruction is given during 
inter and Spring terms, by lectures, clinics, quizzes, 
and practical work in the well equipped Physiclo cal, 
Pathological, Chemical and Pharmaceutical Labora- 
tories. Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s, 
Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic 
Hospitals. For further information address 
RA ODLEY, M. D., Dean, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Under care of Members of the Religious Society of 
Friends. ‘Thirty minutes from Broad Btrect station, 
Philadelphia. ‘ull College Cour ses—Classical, 
Scientific and Literary. Alsoa Preparatory School, 
Location unsurpassed for health? Iness. Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildi and apparatus, 
A year h month (S ept.) 9th, 
I Fe 

articulars, ress EDWARD H. 
MAGILL, A. Ya President, Swarthmore, Delaware 

















K H | NEW BOOK. Contains illus: 

ensin on trations and plain instructions for all 

the stitches. Describes 70 rLowrErs; 

. |tells how each is worked; what material 

m rol ery and stitches to Use; GIVES THE PROPER 

coors for the petals, stamens, | 4 

AND stems, &c. of Pach ower; tells now 

TO TRIM AND FINISH; how to line, press 

e 0 ors and wash Fancy Work; what colors 

look best ther, &c.; FINELY ILLUs- 

of Flowers —~ 9 Price by mail, 35c. Agents 
canted, 

NI 125 NEW STITCHES 
for Crazy Patrtework. New Book. (Gives full 
instructions, Shows 3 tull sized squares. Ten pages of 
“NEW SAMPLE Book 

NE la OF STAMPIN: 
PATTERNS, Shows over 1300 designs ‘< 
a — of yoo A fone each be 
entire and gives instruction for stam 
not rab. Price, 25c. ae ee eee 

New Stamping Outfit. Contains full instructions 
‘or stamping on Plush, Velvet,&éc. 35 wo 
terns, Flowers, Sprigs, Vines, Kittens, Owls, Roses. daixies, 
js. for Kensington, Outline, Ribbon, Arrasene and other 
Linbroidery, and for Kensincton anp Lustro Paintixe. 

Powder, Pad and Sample Book described above, all tor 

OO. "All three Books and Outfit for_ $1.50. 
Stamping Patterns at wholesale. c 

T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass, 

Send six cents tor postage and 

receive free, saw box of 

® goods which will help all, of 

either sex, to more money right away than anything 
else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol. 








ntely sure.*At once address TRUE & Co., Augusta,Me. 
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THE SOBER SECOND THOUGHT. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

To the crowd majorities make wrong 
right. ‘To the independent man majorities 
count for just so much brain and conscience 
as are in them. ‘To the leaders of the wom- 
an’s rights movement through these long 
years I am sure that majorities are not very 
venerable. The sneers at the WOMAN’S 
JOURNAL just now by a party which has 
apparently carried an election in a way 
which most women condenn, will trouble 
you very little, and when reason gets firm- 
ly seated again, as it soon will, will great- 
ly honor you. The New York Evening 
Post has been the chief sneerer at the 
course of women in this presidential cam- 
paign, as indeed at most else that has been 
good in it, but the Boston Herald formu- 
lates the feeling just as well. ‘*Whatever 
may be the ethical side of the woman’s 
rights question,” says the Herald, ‘*no soon- 
er does one of the proscribed class enter 
into the political arena and give utterance 
to her views than she shows how intensely 
impracticable all her ideas are.” 

Permit me to thank_you most heartily, 
for my own part, for te clear, consistent, 
conscientious, and rational course which 
you have maintained during these trying 
and perplexing months. It will bea sorry 
day for America when the women of the 
country turn from their present ‘timprac- 
ticable ideas” to the ethics of cynical news- 
papers and politicians. Permit me to say 
especially, with reference to the present 
case, that to my mind the right and fitness 
of woman for political influence have never 
been more truly vindicated than now. In 
the whole course of this campaign no wiser 
words have been spoken, not only with 
reference to the main issues, but »with ref- 
erence to the bearing of the election upon 
the temperance question and other ques- 
tions, than your own words and those of 
Mrs. Livermore. 

I believe that the leading women of the 
country have been right as to Mr. Cleve- 
land. as to Mr. Blaine, and as to a true in- 
dependent course in regard to every one of 
the three main issues involved in the cam- 
paign. 

1. As to the first point: The doctrine on 
which the election has apparently been car- 
ried, that a sharp distinction must be made 
between private and public virtue, and that 
personal character is not a primary con- 
sideration in public men, is to my mind a 
doctrine fraught with more danger to the 
republic than any other with which a peo- 
ple could permit itself to be beguiled. It 
proceeds on that most degrading of old 
theories, that the State is simply one of so- 
cicty’s machines, entrusted with the func- 
tions of taxation and police, and not, in- 
stead, suciety itself,—the greater family, 
charged with all society's high education- 
al and spiritual interests. The special 
yielding to this doctrine at this time, be- 
fore the plea of special dangers, is doubly 
humiliating and culpable. Never was the 
nation so safe and stable, never so able to 
mock at the alarmist, never so able to take 
its stand on a clear principle, never so un- 
able to make degrading compromises. 
Your strong and noble demands for high 
personal character in public men will be 
remembered to your honor and to the 
praise of the cause of ‘women in politics” 
when all the present exultant cynicism and 
vulgarity shall have been long silenced. 

2. The difference which I think you were 
the first to emphasize between the defence 
of Mr. Blaine and the defence of Mr. Cleve- 
land was a valid and most impoPtant one. 
The defenders of Mr. Blaine have indig- 
nantly denied the alleged facts, while the 
defenders of Mr. Cleveland have simply 
palliated the clear offence. I do not think 
yon meant to relieve anybody who was to 
venture to influence opinion, of the duty 
of the severest personal investigation of 
the charges against Mr. Blaine; but you 
were certainly quite right in emphasizing 
to the general public that, in a matter so 
complicated, where much turned upon a 
knowledge of antecedents and upon inter- 
pretation, great weight was due to the 
opinion of such able statesmen, so conver- 
sant with the whole matter, as Mr. Hoar 
and Mr. Frye, Mr. Sherman and Mr. Evarts. 
I believe that history will justify and ap- 
plaud those who took the generous side 
with Mr. Blaine, as it does those who took 
the generous side with Henry Clay. The 
narrow ground of the broad charges against 
Mr. Blaine will, I think, appear to every- 
body in the calm which follows the fever, 
and I believe that a league like 'that we 
have seen and which, claims to fol- 
low in the steps of our old Free Soilers and 
Republicans, presents the most remarkable 
‘‘New Timon” in our recent history. 

3. ‘“‘Another example of woman’s fail- 
ure to grasp the practical side of politics,” 
says the Herald. “is Mrs. Fay Pierce’s ap- 
peal to good young men to support a fus- 
ion ticket of Edmunds and Bayard.” I 
venture to say that. if a protest against 
Mr. Blaine was warranted, this proposition 
by a woman was the best which has been 
publicly stated as to the true course of an 
independent movement. ‘The proposition 


.We are in a side street. 





thus first publicly stated had long been 
carefully considered in other circles. Many 
men felt, at one point in the campaign, 
that a real independent movement might 
become a duty; and it is probable that 
precisely these names would have been 
submitted to the country if certain men had 
become convinced that the charges against 
Mr. Blaine were fairly sustained. Those 
men would have made no calculations 
about the number of votes to be hoped for 
in this election, or about the “practical” 
effec@jn the State of New York. But they 
would have felt that their defeat, would do 
more for the reform of the civil service 
and the general politics of the United 
States than any possible victory in league 
with Tammany and Texas. I believe that 
a genuine independent movement would 
have had the active co-operation of the 
strong-minded women of America; and I 
am quite sure that the future would com- 
mend that co-operation, as it will commend 
your actual attitude, as right and therefore 
alone “practicable,” with very slight re- 
gard to the present sneers of lit men. 
EpwIn D,. MEAD. 
Boston, Nov. 10, 1884. 


eee - 
LETTER FROM OXFORD. 


A private letter from a young, American 
lady, who has lived for some years in Eng- 
land, and who has lately been visiting Ox- 
ford, gives so many interesting particulars 
that we publish a considerable extract. 


We have nice rooms here (Oxford) ina 
house allowed by the University to take 
students. ‘This is a great advantage for 
us, for it means that the University sends 
around at unexpected times, and has the 
house inspected from attic to cellar. Part 
of the duty does not seem to be forbidding 
cellar-kitchens. I never saw a town with 
so many kitchens really wholly under 
ground. and properly fit only for cellars, 
wherein | would not put a servant for an 
hour. 

Our landlady is a portly and motherly 
person, one capable of keeping the young 
men in order. She is a very good cook. 
High Street and 
the other main streets have been made so 
noisy by tram-cars, [ wonder the University 
allowed the tracks to be laid. The racket 
must be very disagreeable for the students. 

We poke about among the old gray col- 
leges, which seem strangely empty, as it 
is not term-time. We now and then see a 
man in an M, A.’s gown. but of undergrad- 
uates none. Some unlucky men are up, 
undergoing the entrance examinations at 
“The Schools.” One evening we went by 
a lodging-house where the blinds were up, 
and gas full blaze, and there was a poor 
young fellow with piles of books around 
him, and holding his head with both hands 
as though tired to death by the day’s toil. 

We have been to attend service at St. 
Mary's in High Street. Of course there 
were no undergraduates in the gallery. 
The service was all intoned, which I de- 
test. ‘lhe sermon lasted ten minutes. I 
thought of ‘Tommy's attending service at 
St. Mary’ s, and of the fact that Amy Rob- 
sart was buried somewhere behind where 
the choir-boys stand. Cumnor’ Hall is 
only three miles from Oxford. °°’ 

We have spent our day since service 
“cruising,” as they would say at Martha's 
Vineyard, up and down the streets and 
lanes, gazing at colleges, and wandering 
under the elms in Christ Church Meadows, 
and in the meadows themselves by the [sis. 
The river is an institution; IL understand 
well why Tom Hughes's heart warms 
when he thinks of the river, and how he 
comes to give us such a capital chapter on 
the races. By the way, though L have just 

account, and we have 





just been down the famous towing path 


from Folly Bridge towards Abingdon, she 
having seen the whole course, the moored 
barges, the mouth of the Cherwell, and the 
rest of it, yet she says she doesn’t under- 
stand it! 

The river is beantiful and clear, mead- 
ows on either side, with elms, willows, 
ete., fringing the stream in many places. 
The banks must be heavenly blue with 
forget-me-nots in spring. 

e have been to call on two ladies in- 
terested in moral reform. Mrs. is 
eighty, deaf and lame, but still does her 
duty as a voter at municipal elections. 
She said she had never thought of voting 
till she came to Oxford, but finding she 
had the right, she used it, for ‘moral pur- 
poses.’ She gave such’an account of the 
generous way in which all the colleges al- 
low their libraries to be used, that I long- 
ed to abide in Oxford str: aightw ay. Just 
think of the treasures there must be in 
those twenty-four libraries, besides the 
Ratcliff and Bodleian! 

I have taken a round of colleges, Oriel 
among them. It is a pity the ladies have 
not one college instead of two insignificant 
places. Somerville Hall is hard to find. It 
stands down a long private road, which 
has a small doorway to the street. You 
pull the bell. and some one away off in the 
Hall, at the end of the road, jerks a string, 
and you find the door moves. You enter, 
walk down the road some 300 or 400 feet, 
and there is a double-fronted house, with 
a new and hideous brick wing. ‘The house 
is set right on the ground, with ho cellars, 
and seemed to me damp. Some of the 
students’ rooms on the ground floor of the 
new wing were so damp I should have had 
rheumatic fever if obliged to sleep there. 
Behind the Hall was a wide expanse of 
very green grass, with some fine trees. 
The housekeeper said it was ‘very quiet.” 
I think I should add. gioomy, too. Miss 
Shaw-Lefévre was not there, as it was not 
“term” yet. We also visited Lady Mar- 
garet Hall. This Hall is in the best part 
of New Oxford, on a main road, with a 
cheerful outlook. They had one large or- 
dinary house, but since January have built 








a new part, quite as large asthe old. As 
the first part is built of yellow brick, I 
can’t think what made them stick on a 
brilliant red addition. 

The Lady Margaret tennis-field is next 
the aeons A tennis-field. but a high wall 
between. Miss Wordsworth was not ‘‘up” 
either, term not having begun. In the 
basement there is to be a chapel, and we 
saw half the recumbent statue of Lady 
Margaret ‘Tudor (?), their patroness by 
adoption. It is the statue, so far, of a 
woman with hands clasped in prayer, end- 
ing just below the elbows. Her skirts have 
not arrived. When the cloth was turned 
back first, | saw in the dim light a white 
woman’s face, looking ghastly, and I 
thought, ‘‘Good heavens! why, it is a dead 
nun!” and was quite comforted to learn it 
was only Lady Margaret's statue. 

Ever since we came, the town has been 
placarded with notices of a franchise meet- 
ing in the Corn Exchange, and so last 
night we went to it. The big hall was 
found behind other buildings, and got at 
through a long passage from the street. 
The platform was filled by two or three 
hundred ladies and gentlemen, the gallery 
with ladies, and five or six rows of seats in 
the body of the hall were filled, and the 
great space behind was finally packed by a 
standing crowd. 1 satin the middle of the 
front row. ‘The two Liberals who are to 
stand for the town at the next general elec- 
tion, and one of the sitting members for 
the county, spoke; and the Lord Lieuten- 
ant of Oxfordshire (head of the ‘T'emper- 
ance Society. also), Sir Henry Dashwood, 
presided. Prof. Thorold Rogers, M. P., 
also spoke. You must know that, for 
gross bribery at the last general election, 
both the members for the town of Oxford 
were unseated, and the town disfranchised 
during the present Parliament. ‘The Uni- 
versity and the county have sitting mem- 
bers, the town none. Gloucester, Sand- 
wich, and several other towns were also 
disfranchised for bribery. My belief is 
that if our own town had asked for inves- 
tigation, we should be among the member- 
less. The candidates were both young 
men and spoke very well. One, Mr. Fyffe, 
a very dark, energetic man, a graduate of 
Balliol, devoted his speech to an historical 
proof that the claim of the Lords to compel 
a dissolution when they pleased was uncon- 
stitutional and not to be endured. It seems 
as though there would be a fight between 
the two Houses, unless the Lords refuse to 
follow Salisbury’s lead. I hope they will 
yield. There was a good deal of groaning 
while Mr. Fyffe spoke, but it rose to a storm 
when Prof. Rogers got up to speak. He is 
about sixty, a big man with a determined 
air. The professor leaned against the rail, 
hands in his pockets, in the most free and 
easy way, awaiting the end of the row in 
the back part of the hall. He would be- 
gin, **Ladies and gentlemen”— and have to 
stop. ‘Then he would exclaim, **Have you 
turned those fellows out?’— pause, with 
row, and **We all know why they are here. 
If they can’t listen, turn them out!"— 
‘*Have you done it?’— apparently a free 
fight in the rear — ‘*Well? Am I to begin? 
Can’t you turn those rascals out? We 
know who sent them, and they had better 
go back to the pot-houses they came from.” 
“Have you done it? Well, that’s right. 
Now we will begin.” ‘The row lasted fully 
half an hour, to the aeons terror of a small 
dog belonging to the lady who sat next me. 
It wasa pretty Blenheim spaniel, very like 
a small collie dog, and when not under the 
seat, wandered up and down in front, be- 
ing patted by various folk—of course ny- 
self among them—and making friends with 
the reporters; and when a speaker was 
very emphatic, doggie would stop and 
gaze up at him with a wide-awake air, as 
though he quite understood all about it. 
That dog was very discreet, never making 
a noise through all the row, which made 
him very uneasy. Prof. Rogers spoke, of 
course, on the probable action of the Lords’ 
majority when the Billis again sent up to 
them. He is for no compromise, of course, 
when the Lords attempt to dictate to a 
Government backed by a majority of 134 in 
the Commons, that they shall dissolve! 
By the way, Prof. Rogers has just brought 
out a book, ‘Six Centuries of Work and 
Wages.” which we are about to read. It 
would be useful to you, I should say. 

We made our way out when the meeting 
was over, by a passage under the platform, 
and by very devious ways found ourselves 
in High St., where swarmed a mass of 
rough men ripe for a row. Had it been 
term-time, I should have said there had been 
or would be a *“T'own and gown row.” The 
crowd divided, and some began to hoot 
and groan, and then we saw Professor 
Rogers walking up the middle of the road- 

way with a brisk pace, indifferent to the 
hoots. here were cries of **Fair play,” 
from some, and the Professor kept steadily 
on. 
meetings. 
certain. 
hate cowardice. 





I do not like violence, that is 
Most rows are cowardly, and I 
Town I would rather any 











maintains that I like rowdy | 


day go to a political meeting than to a | 


party. 

By the way, the Scotch Land Restoration 
League is raising a fund to bring Henry 
George over to lecture this winter. $1000 
was subscribed at the first meeting. They | 
wish to raise $5000. ‘There will be plenty | 
of row and opposition to him, from owners 
of deer forests, if you like. The loss of 
their land comes home to Scotchmen as to 
none others. If you could read the tales 
of clearances for deer-forests, you would | 
blame Scotchmen for their patient endur- | 
ance of such wrongs. 


We have been to the Bodleian to-day. I 


made up to-day for the flash-in-and-flash- | 


did the Bod- 





out way in which Uncle 


leian twelve years ago. I was there for four | 


hours, examining all theilluminated MSS. I | 
could, the pictures, books, ete. I grieved 
that the floors were of wood. Just think 
of the fuel there for a fire, among books, 
old wood, and oil paintings! 











“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL SEM 


INARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Ill.) tells how students with small means 
can, by the “Pecuntary AID System,” gain a col- 
legiate or musical education. Send for one—FREE. 


SPRINGER BRO’S. 


Wholesale 


CLOA KS and Retail. 


ta NEW and SPACIOUS RETAIL DEPARTMENT, we 





Having added to our Wholesale Establish 


CLOAKS 


shall keep constantly on hand every variety of LADIES’ OUTSIDE GAKMENTS, in all the latest styles, 


and most desirable fabrics. 


Ladies are especially invited to examine our Stock. 
and perfect satisfaction guaranteed, 


surpassed, 


Good attention 
Manufacturing Facilities Un- 


SPRINCER BROTHERS, 


Chauncy Street, Essex Street, and Harrison Avenue, 
One Block from Washington Street. 
Easily accessible by horse cars, and ample accommodations for private carriages. 








BUS SINESS ‘NOTES. 


WHERE TO Buy CLoaKs AND COMFORT. 
—When it became known that the well- 
known manufacturers of fashionable 
cloaks, Springer Bros., had added a retail 
department to their extensive establish- 
ment, a gladsome flutter of interest was 
awakened among the many ladies who be- 
lieve in the gospei of good clothes, and 
they flocked to this establishment. The 
elegant garments to be found there would 
repay a lady of taste for a very long pil- 
grimage indeed. Itis quitea change | to go 
there and to find on the site of Wendell 
Phillips’ old home a spacious building de- 
voted to the manufacture and sale of out- 
side garments of every conceivable mate- 
rial, shape, and price. Exclamations of ad- 
miration are amusingly frequent, us ladies 
enter the doors to find a display such as 
they have never seen anywhere else in 
Boston or New York. ‘That ladies appre- 
ciate this marvellous enterprise is shown 
by their patronage. It seems impossible 
to leave without buying or leaving an 
order, for everyone knows that in material 
and make, fitting and finish, the tone of 
Parisian elegance will be combined with 
comfort and durability. This eminent firm 
has studied the cloak demand so long that 
the failure of a single garment is impossi- 
ble. The salesrooms are on Chauncy 
Street, Essex Street, and Harrison Avenue, 
centrally and conveniently located, and 
easy of access from all portions of the city. 
Ladies going in their own conveyances will 
find a private carriage entrance, removed 
from the bustle and dust of the noisy thor- 
oughfares, and if they prefer going by 
horse cars they can be left at the spacious 
front entrance. 
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WHEN catarrh has progressed to a certain ex- 
tent, it is only a step to that terribly fatal dis- 
ease, consumption. I[f you bave catarrb, even 
slightly, it is a terrible mistake to allow it to con- 
tinue its course unchecked. If you will only 
read, you will find conclusive reasons why you 
should take Hood’s Sarsaparilla for catarrh, in 
the statements of many people who have been 
completely cured of this disease in its most se- 
vere forms. Send for book containing abundant 
evidence, to C. I. Hood & Co., proprietors of 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, Loweil, Mass. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Industrial 
Nov. 16, 3 





Educational and 
74 Boylston St., Sunday, 
Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. 


Women’s 
Union, No. 
P.M. Speaker: 





N. E.Women’s Club.—Monday, Nov. 17,4 P. M., 
Rev. E. E. Hale will read a paper on “Home and 
School Education.” Club Tea at 6,30 P. M. 

” Fall Course ‘of ‘Shorthand for $2500 (in ad- 
vance). Students taught at their homes when practi- 
cable. Those wishing careful and thorough instruc- 
tion in this art will do well to address L. A. ChurcH- 
ILL, Northbridge, Mass. 








For Sale.—A profitable business fora woman who 
has_ $10,000 to invest. Address Box 788 New York, 


N. 





Wanted.—Ladies to learn Mrs. A. B. Stearns’ im- 
proved system of dresscutting by actual measurement, 
taught by the inventor, at 499 Washington St., near 
Winter. Patterns cut to test its merits. 





Woman's Congress.—Sets of the Woman's 
JOURNAL containing the papers read at the Woman’s 
Congress in Philadelphia, in 1876, will be sent to any 
address on receipt of fifty cents. 





For Your Children.—Subscribe for The Little 
Christian, the brightest and best pauper for the price 
in the country. Specimens free. H. L. Hastings, 


| 47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 





Elocutionist and Reader.— Walter K. Fobes, 
author of “Elocution Simplified,’ has removed to 
149 A Tremont, corner West Street. Send for terms 
for lessons or readings. 


Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys. 


— cummed school-year begins September 
23, 18 





Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


LADIES! 


WHITTEMORE’S BON-TON POLISH 
will not harden, crack and spoil your 
shoes, but positively SOFTENS and 
PRESERVES the leather, giving it a 
nice’ DURABLE lustre and a_ beautiful 
BLACK color. Try it and be convinced. 
Price, 25 cents. For sale by 


HENRY H. TUTTLE & CO, 


Importers and Dealers in 


FINE BOOTS AND SHOES, 


435 WASHINCTON STREET, 
COR. WINTER, BOSTON. 


ST. JAMES HOTEL, 


No. 118 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 


The only Strictty Temperance Hore in Chi- 
eago. Centrally located—within three Blocks of 
HERSHEY HALL, where the Annual Convention of the 
AMERICAN WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION will 
meet Nov. 19 and 20. Delegates to the above Con- 
vention will be entertained at $1 50 to $2 00 per day. 

B. M. DAVENPORT. 














Hewins & Hollis, 


OUTFITTERS, 
Importers and Retailers of 


Men’s Furnishings, 


Put.uirs’ BuILpINe, 


No. 4 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


SPECIALTIES. 
SMEDLEY’S, 
CARTWRIGHT & WARNER'S, 
MORLEY’S and 
ALLEN SOLLY & C0.’S 


Underwear. 
Scotch, Lambs’ Wool & Heavy Silk Shirts 
and Drawers. 
THE NEW ENSICN SCARF. 


FOR LADIES. 


Allen Solly & Co.’s fine all-cotton Under- 
vests and Drawers, Scotch Shawls, Lambs’ 
Wool Spencers and Petticoats from the Shet- 
land Islands, Dent’s London Made Driving 
Gauntlets. 

N. B. The stock of Reynier’s Dog- 
skin Gioves is being closed out at 
a large discount, 

Hamilton Place is directly opposite Park 
Street Charch. 


AN OFFER T0 OUR FRIENDS. 


Qur Magazines are largely indebted 





for their wide circulation to the co-oper- 
ation of the friends of good literature, 
whom we count everywhere as our al- 
lies. We desire to ask an additional fa- 
vor, for which we will send a copy of 
the beautiful story, ‘‘Margie’s Mission,’’ 
400 pages, illustrated. The favor we 
desire is that one person in each town 
will distribute among families of their 
acquaintances in which are children and 
young people some circulars relating to 
our magazines. On receipt of early re- 
ply to this we will send a few of these 
circulars, and upon receipt of notice that 
they have veen distributed, we will for- 
ward the book above named, post-paid. 
D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 
32 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass, 








D. LOTHROP & C0,’S 
POPULAR MAGAZINES. 


“Ideal American Magazines.” 
32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass., U. 8. A. 
25 cts. $3 00 


a No. WIDE AWAKE a year. 


Foremost in pleasure-giving § Art and 
Foremost in practical helping ( Literature, 


5 cts. 50 cts. 


tes, BABYLA N. a year. 


A day-time and bed-time book for baby and baby’s 
mamma. 


sos OUR LIPTLE MEN and WOMEN ,93,9° 


For youngest readers, about pets, wild things, and 
foreign children, 75 full-page pictures, 
10 cts, 


a No. THE PANS 


“Pansy’s” own magazine for boys and girls. 


$100 
a year. 


CHAUTAUQUA YOUNG FOLKS JOURNAL 


7 cts. a No. 75 cts. a year. 
Valuable reading course for homes and schools. 





Send subscriptions to 


D, LOTHROP & C0., BOSTON. 


Catalogue of 2,000 Choice Books Free. 














HILLSIDE HOME SCHOOL, 
Willow Brook Farm, Oxford, Me. 


Delightfully situated in a most healthful region. All 
the comforts and indulgences of home life with acad- 
emical advantages, including music and painting. 
Special care given to delicate or invalid pupile, for 
whom study will be made easy, attractive and enter- 
taining. Address Miss M ARY F. HOLMES, 

Oxford, Me. 


“¢@. H. ‘SIMONDS s& CO. PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIELD st. 
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